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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS 
AWOL 

A LITTLE too much knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing. It destroys, for example, the 
delicate flavors of language. Commend me 
to a champagne taste in foreign tongues 
with a beer income of erudition. For, 
within reason, the less you know a language 
the more of its genuine tang you get, and 
the more it quickens your imagination. 
Here ignorance does for you what the master 
fiddler does for his trained hearer. It 
bewitches you into becoming a creative 
listener, so that you contribute more than 
your conventionally prescribed share to 
the performance. 

Juvenal is denouncing cabbage that smells 
of lamp grease. But if you are a sufh- 
ciently ignorant amateur linguist, the pas- 
sage may convey a picture of Venus rising 
from the sea in her draperies of irides- 
cent foam. Make no mistake. Your vir- 
ginal, unjaded ear can read between the 
lines and savor the melody of outland 


speech far more enjoyably than all the 
: It 
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interpreters in the employ of Thomas Cook 
& Son. 

“The reader,” remarked Madame de 
Gasparin, ‘‘is the true author. Every book 
is, in fact, a journey—a journey in which 
we find little more than we ourselves bring.” 
Yes, Madame, but if we desire an entertain- 
ing trip, let us take care to bring a generous 
baggage of the bliss of ignorance. 

Thanks to ignorance, one may better 
enjoy Greek harmony, serenity and so- 
nority; Latin force, neatness and knack of 
condensation; Italian melody and languor; 
French polish, precision, elegance, and pi- 
quancy; German Gemuethlichkeit, humor and 
tenderness; the affability of Dutch; the 
smooth, naive bluntness of Scandinavian, and 
the warmth and mystic quality of Spanish. 

Once we came under the spell of the 
unknown Russian language as spoken at 
the Moscow Art Theatre. At least, we 
pretended to. For I seem to recall many an 
Anglo-Saxon face there which reminded me 
of Lewis Carroll’s verse: 


“ Like one beside a babbling brook 
Conning, with inexpressive look, 
An unintelligible book.” 
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But, of course, these were folk of no imagi- 
nation; so how could they have had it 
inflamed by the glamour of the unknown? 
As for the rest of the non-Muscovite 
audience, they lifted up their hearts and 
heard with the mind’s ear more pregnant 
lines than were ever scratched down by the 
industrious pens of a Gorky or a Tchekov. 

For my part, however, if I am to spend an 
evening with a strange Slavonic language, I 
prefer Bohemian with a capital B. Granted 
that to an untrained ear there is a certain 
sententiousness, an almost Addisonian pe- 
riodicity in the cadence of Bohemian voices. 
Granted that, in the more sibilant ranges 
of this tongue, a congregation of devout 
peasants singing hymns about the peace of 
Heaven, sounds as though it were hissing 
the organist. Granted that two Czech 
laborers casually passing the time of day, 
seem to the uninitiated as if about to 
clinch in a death grapple over some ancient 
feud. But you should, with unbiassed ear, 
attend a good Czech theatre. There you 
will find the language magnificent in its 
flexibility and fire, its softness and subtle 
charm, its downright hammer-strokes, and 
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its fantastic lightness. One may fully 
appreciate these qualities of sound only 
when undistracted by the sense. 

A foreign word frequently impresses more 
deeply and delightfully than a synonymous 
and equally admirable word in one’s own 
vernacular. The one is glamoured by 
strangeness, the other tarnished by famil- 
iarity. The French language is often 
capable of a particularly specious charm. 
A Frenchman is a linguistic Midas. He 
can turn elderly parsnips into gold. To a 
foreigner he can make a statistical report of 
garbage disposal in the provinces lovely, 
suave, and chic, particularly if he is hard to 
understand. 

A quaint little man used to parade every 
morning with pomp and circumstance under 
my windows in Paris, dolorously chanting a 
formula that sounded like nothing in the 
world but, ““My Aunt Genevieve!” I used 
to make up elaborate accounts of the wicked 
aunt’s cruelty to him. These expanded 
into a sort of Genevieve saga. Luckily I 
knew enough even in those days about the 
bliss of ignorance, not to inquire too 
curiously what it was the little chap really 
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chanted. For he might have exploded the 
saga by turning out to be a vendor of 
mouse traps or a doctor of decrepit wash 
boilers. 

The more northern tongues share some- 
thing of this faculty. I remember how, in 
Copenhagen, the collecting power of a 
contribution box circulated by a Children’s 
Aid Society was reinforced by the gradually 
dawning sense of its quaint label: ‘‘Sma 
Bairns’ Weel.” It is doubtful whether any 
native can derive as much satisfaction as 
foreigners can from the Dutch Luftpip- 
ontstekking, literally ‘‘windpipe sticking,” 
which denotes a difficulty in breathing. 
And surely I had several times the proper 
Danish quota of enjoyment out of a sign 
affixed to a City Hall, which announced, as 
nearly as my complete ignorance of the 
language could make out, that “Here Mad 
Hounds Bay at Noonday.” 

Likewise, no Teuton may appreciate how 
vividly we are affected by such a German 
expression as: “He bumped from himself 
thence an anguish-cry.” How blissfully 
ignorant was the college student who trans- 
lated ‘‘Er ass immer weniger”—“He ate 
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always vinegar”; and ‘“‘Der Hase kam aus 
seinem Lager’’—‘‘The rabbit came out for 
hie beer 

Percevejo is the local name for that 
mannerless insect which renders Portu- 
guese beds all but uninhabitable. And 
yet, when properly pronounced by melodi- 
ous lips, percevejo sounds to our igno- 
rance as full of beauty and grandeur as 
that noble word “cellar-door” sounds to 
the Portuguese, or as “the sacred name 
of Mesopotamia” in the devout ears of 
the famous spinster. 

In Germany, after the Armistice, it was 
my military duty to regulate the exports 
from the occupied area. One day the 
French liaison officer rushed into the office 
in a state of agreeable excitement and ac- 
cused me of having exceeded my authority 
by permitting the export of fifty thou- 
sand mouse skins, or Maiisefellen. Fur, 
he pointed out, was on the prohibited 
list. He had very naturally mistaken for 
this word, Mausefallen, which means mouse 
traps. 

The incident reminded me of the Amer- 
ican who supposed the French verb rat- 
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trapper meant ‘‘a trapper of rats.”? His 
evident zest in his incomplete mastery of 
a foreign language recalled a card in the 
window of a new furniture store in West 
Houston street, New York City, on its 
opening day. On such occasions it is 
customary for the Italian-Americans of 
the neighborhood to send the debutant 
proprietor wreaths of artificial flowers in- 
scribed with messages of good will. And 
the more _ sophisticated messages are 
couched in what is supposed to be the 
English language. This particular legend 
ran Wisk Yuo Bast Lox! 

It had some of the quaint glamour of 
an Armenian orator who exhorted America 
to enter the war, “You can not remain 
neutral. You are part and morsel of the 
whole world!” It gave to think of the 
notice on the livery stable below the 
ascent to the Niederwald Denkmal, ‘‘Here 
one can become an ass”; and of the in- 
structions to guests displayed in the Nea- 
politan Hotel de la Riviera. 

1. Livery carriages should be ordered one hour be- 


fore they are requested. 
2. Travellers are likewise entreated to put out in 
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the evening their boots or shoes and clothes 
wanting to be blacked or brushed out, as the 
inobservation of this request would not give 
them any right to reclaim the same service 
the following morning. 

3. Lightning is charged separately. 


What vandal would have had the gross- 
ness to spoil my sister’s pleasure, with 
too scientific information about the Bible? 
When quite young she used to tell herself 
serial stories concerning two highly coloured 
personages out of holy writ. They be- 
longed to a weird race of Biblical fairies 
and were called Hawaizawaiza and Oller- 
paza. But one day in church a ray of 
exact knowledge made these entertaining 
characters suddenly sink to dust, as the 
walls of Jericho once did at the sound of 
Joshua’s trumpet. This catastrophe oc- 
curred when the minister read, with a 
somewhat too clear enunciation, the verse 
of scripture: “‘Her ways are ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.” 

Rebecca, aged three, when taken to the 
synagogue, found scope for speculation in 
the verse of the Jewish Prayer Book about 
*“‘the stars in their heavenly corsets.” 
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Another child was overheard singing 
“Are you a feast of veal and tea?” at 
that part of Stevenson’s song which in- 
quires, 


“Are you a beast of field and tree 
Or just a little child like me?” 


And a third infant jazzed up that namby- 
pamby Sunday School exercise ‘The buds 
are bursting on the trees,” by caroling 
in a dominant soprano: 


“The birds are busting on the trees 
This glorious Easter morn!” 


In his “‘Sands of Time” Walter Sichel 
tells of a little London girl who almost 
from birth had revelled in that bliss of 
ignorance which is fostered by an imag- 
inative mind. ‘‘When she returned from 
Kensington Gardens she would amaze her 
mother by fables of her adventures, not 
with Peter Pan but with real lions and 
tigers. She was warned against this habit, 
and besought to mention it that very 
night in her prayers. Next morning her 
mother asked her whether she had done 
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so. ‘Oh yes, mummie,’ she replied, ‘And 
God said: ‘‘Please don’t mention it, Miss 
Bligh, I often do so myself!” ’” 

Who, by offering premature enlighten- 
ment, would knowingly have spoiled the 
declaration of the immortal schoolboy that 
the state of Virginia was named after the 
Virgin Mary who was Queen of England 
at that time? 

We are also indebted to the blissful igno- 
rance of the Dartmouth freshman who, when 
asked for a definition of the Roman festival 
known as the Lupercalia, shook out the reins 
of his fancy and responded: *‘ The Lupercalia 
was an ancient Roman wolf that suckled 
Romeo and Juliet.” 

The sound of an alien speech is like the 
sound of bells in which, as Leonardo pointed 
out, you will find “‘all the names and all the 
vowels which it may please you to imagine.” 
Have you ever noticed what ineffable things 
language can convey if only it be carolled 
from the operatic stage with extreme thick- 
ness of utterance in an unfamiliar tongue? 
There is a place in “Carmen,” for example, 
where the protagonist chants: ‘‘ That build- 
ing on our left is a cigarette factory.” But 
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it sounds like the purple passage in “The 
Tempest” dealing with 


“The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces.” 


Yes, indeed! The opera is the place of 
places for language to fulfill its tradi- 
tional function of concealing thought. 
Sometimes this may be successfully man- 
aged by mispronunciation. One recalls 
the striking effect produced by an Ameri- 
can tenor in the aria from Faust begin- 
ning Salue, chaste demeure et pure, which 
he enunciated Salte, chaste demeure et pire, 
thus turning “Hail, remain chaste and 
pure” into “‘Soiled one, remain chaste and 
worse!” 

But the more completely thought is 
concealed in opera, the happier the zs- 
thetic effect. Perhaps the ideal tongue 
for the lyrical drama is some obscure 
dialect of farthest Hindustan, which would 
insure the imagination of the audience un- 
trammeled right of way, with no humiliat- 
ing tumbles into the pitfalls of the prosaic. 

Most things may borrow seductiveness 
from our lack of familiarity with them. 
Consider the thing called ‘‘grammar.” 
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What could sound less attractive to us 
moderns? Yet in the days of old when 
book learning was a rare accomplish- 
ment, tricked out in all the charms and 
magnetic terrors of the unknown, “‘gram- 
mar” meant the study of language in 
any of its branches. This was a pursuit 
so foreign to the nature of the man in the 
medizval street that he identified it with 
charms, magic orenchantment. So “gram- 
mar,” which would surely seem of all 
created words the least potent to con- 
jure with, once meant exactly what glam- 
our means today. And glamour, origi- 
nally denoting a particular learned branch 
of the strange or unknown, today in- 
cludes all those provocative, . magical, 
elusive and eternally youthful phenomena 
which may conveniently be lumped to- 
gether under the term Peter Pantheism. 

Glamour loves distance. The fact that 
few Pittsburgers have ever seen Paris 
lends added efficacy to the “French 
Cleaning” sign in the window of the 
filthy little Italian tailor shop. The New 
York office of the Boston Store of Chi- 


cago enjoys a commercial advantage over 
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its stay-at-home rivals. And we thrill 
to the legend in a grubby window of a 
West 28th street slum, painted in char- 
acters which would have conveyed their 
message to Theocritus, Pindar and that 
“mellow glory of the Attic stage” 


“Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


The sign says: THe Care Anp C.Lus 
Or Mytitenfé Anp PERGAMos. 

“Western Sandwiches” are featured in 
the lunch-rooms of Portland, Maine; and 
“Eastern Sandwiches” are doubtless an 
attraction in Portland, Oregon. Dick 
Martin made an operatic career possible 
by calling himself Riccardo. And a 
prosaically baptized American girl affixed 
to her locks the aureole of success by 
adopting the pseudonym Nordica. When 
it comes to music, an American Beauty 
rose by any other name will smell as 
sweet,—nay sweeter. 

Consider the glamour of the English 
lecturer. How it stirs us with a sense 
of far lands when he casually refers to 
the source of meals as a “scullery,”’ to 
his apartment as his “‘digs,” to his derby 
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hat as his “‘bowler,”” to the southern 
hemisphere of his vesture as his ‘“‘bags”’ 
(articles which conceal his ‘“‘sock sus- 
penders”’); when he eats ““monkey nuts” 
and ‘‘treacle” instead of peanuts and 
molasses, and, tricked by his boot-leg- 
ger, dies of drinking, not wood alcohol 
but ‘methylated spirits.” 

Familiarity, on the other hand, can 
sometimes take a leaf out of a book of 
ignorance, or the book of distance, and 
breed not contempt but bliss. A poor 
thing is sometimes glamoured solely by 
the fact that it is near by, and one’s own. 
In passing through Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, one may behold from the train the 
ugliest of all buildings. It consists of 
three sordid wooden stories, and _ its 
bungled flat-iron shape is squeezed be- 
tween two squalid streets. The sorry 
structure is labelled in large, proud let- 
ters THE IpEaL Burtpinc. And ideal it 
doubtless is—to its enamoured architect. 

Chauvinism can sometimes begild a 
portion of the earth to such an extent, 
in the eyes of its inhabitants, as to make 
it all but uninhabitable for outsiders. 
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One fears that R. L. S. in his shortest fable, 
had in mind that part of America whose 
loveliness is surpassed only by the aggres- 
sive satisfaction of its proprietors: 


“Look .around you,” said the citizen. ‘‘This 
is the largest market in the world.” 

“Oh, surely not,” said the traveller. 

“Well, perhaps not the largest’’, said the citizen, 
“but much the best”. 

“You are certainly wrong there”, said the trav- 
eller. “I can tell you... 

They buried the stranger at the dusk. 


Sometimes ignorance of the true pro- 
nunciation of an alien word is capable 
of tickling people’s chauvinism at the ex- 
pense of the despised foreigner, A cul- 
tivated Hungarian lady, with a charming 
and highly individual method of speak- 
ing English, recently confided to me that, 
while she long had idolized the great- 
est psychologist America had ever pro- 
duced, she thought far less of our living 
ones. 

“When I met your eminent psycho- 
logue, M—, I of course demanded of him if 
he had read the works of the great Yom- 
mess. Would you believe it? He had 
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never even heard of Yommess. So I wrote 
home to Hungary that the living Ameri- 
cans are imbeciles.”” I ventured to the 
national defence with the suggestion that 
she might have had a more illuminat- 
ing conversation with Mr. M— if she had 
pronounced the name of her idol not 
Yommess but James. 

Artists sometimes forget that in their 
field glamour is indispensable; and that 
—like happiness—it depends on illusion, 
which flies out at the window when pho- 
tography comes in at the door. Goethe 
was once asked which of the Rhine cities 
was the scene of ‘‘Hermann and Doro- 
thea.”’ He threw up his hands and cried: 
“As if it weren’t better for each to choose 
for himself! By demanding stich real- 
ism you spoil the poetry!” 

But illusion can just as well come to 
grief at the opposite extreme of too little 
realism, as when, at the end of “Das 
Rheingold,” the granite bastions of Wal- 
halla flutter in the gentle breeze that 
blows from the wings, or when Siegfried’s 
bird sticks on the wire and the hero has 
to kick it into flight. Art should be one 
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remove at least from actuality, but not 
a dozen. 

The glamour of unfamiliarity is often 
a mere question of distance. And the 
glamour of distance lies in its power of 
liberating the imagination from the pro- 
saic confines of space and time. The 
far horizon is a thing as alluringly illog- 
ical as a wishing mat. It is forever 
rewarding us above our deserts in the 
most agreeable way. It releases us from 
the precise and rigid thralldom of this 
planet’s workaday, stock-taking, and arith- 
metical atmosphere. In a larger, more 
poetic sense, it does for us very much 
what play, nonsense and wit do: it frees 
us from the rusty shackles of the jailor 
Reason. 

“Over the hills and far away” 
has a perennial glamour. Only beware 
of too much exertion and bustle en route! 
You may lie on your couch and travel 
further than Marco Polo, and to more 
enchanted bournes than Sir John Man- 
deville ever knew. What places starred 
in Baedeker have ever rivaled Xanadu 
or Treasure Island, or that seductive 
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spot “east of the sun and west of the 
moon”? Carcassone lies warm and allur- 
ing in the bosom of each mortal of us. 
And, like the pilgrims in “Hassan,” our 
spirits are forever keen to set out on 
the golden road to Samarkand. 

Blessed be distance. By its grace alone 
the rainbow is a rainbow. By its grace 
alone the pot of gold at the foot thereof is 
kept from turning into a hod of gold bricks. 

From moving water a modest distance 
will serve. You know the lure that lurks 
beneath the surface of even a slender 
forest brook, particularly if it boast a 
waterfall however tiny. Then there is 
the witchery of that pool of pipe-organ 
music into which descends from the bas- 
tioned cliffs of Yosemite half a mile of 
ethereal cascade embroidered with irised 
moonbeams. And there is the compell- 
ing magic of racing and shouting rivers 
and the wonder of tranquil estuaries with 
stars and dreams in their bosoms. And 
let us not ignore majestic ocean depths 
that cradle Spanish galleons bursting with 
bullion and jewels, and that harbor Le- 
viathan and the sea serpent. 
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Ah, yes—Leviathan and the sea ser- 
pent! Notice how all this subaqueous 
glamour is intensified by the possible 
presence of mysterious life there below— 
particularly if you are a complete angler. 
And how instinctively one resents it if 
the water is drained out of even an arti- 
ficial pond. It strips the possible of its 
possibility and the unknown of its in- 
scrutability, and leaves the mind down 
there in the mud disillusioned and gasp- 
ing for breath with the dying fish. One 
of the most distressful features of the 
traditional Last Judgment is the shame- 
less way in which it is proposed that the 
deep be made to render up its last se- 
cret. 

Lifting our eyes, we find another pure 
phenomenon of distance, the glamour of 
the stars. (How disagreeable a ‘short 
range view of those flaming globes would 
be!) And the grim terror of that appar- 
ently serene and honeyed orb, the moon, 
is effaced by the leagues and inverted 
into a phenomenon propitious to the en- 
chantment of lovemaking on June nights, 
only by the bliss of ignorance. Coventry 
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Patmore reminds us that our own pleasant 


sun 
‘Is plainly seen to boil and burst 
Too horribly for hell.” 


“Put by the telescope!” adds the poet, 
with uncommon sense. 

Hours are as deft magicians as miles. 
There is a glamour in time which can 
soothe away the smart of old pains while 
enhancing an hundredfold the delight of 
past pleasures. The magic does not lie 
in the pleasures themselves. These might 
even become repellent to us if wrenched 
by the rash hand of maturity out of their 
setting and cast, like unfortunate sea 
anemones, on the sun-baked shores of to- 
day. It is the opaline patina of time 
alone that lends them their iridescence. 

This may help to explain why pro- 
crastination is so delightful. By putting 
off until tomorrow what we could do this 
noon we (temporarily) suffuse the enter- 
prise with the roseate spotlight of glam- 
our. One of the charms of Utopia is 
that it assumes the same rosy hue by 
reason of its enormous distance up the 
vanishing aisles of the future. It might 
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not look as entrancing if dragged back 
by the long hair into the dry light of the 
present. 

History has its charm because we see 
the lances and escutcheons, the waving 
plumes and the “ladies whose bright eyes 
rain influence”, while the hand of time 
draws a kindly veil over the less sub- 
lime features of that period which Lecky 
has somewhere characterized as ‘‘a thou- 
sand years without a bath’. One loses 
sight of the rudimentary table manners 
and of the quaint custom of wearing your 
B.V.D’s until they fell like autumn foliage, 
through the operation of natural law. 

For each of us there lies perhaps more 
glamour in his own early history than 
in that of all the rest of the universe. 
Its existence may be verified by the simple 
expedient of destroying it. Just board 
a train and revisit the old home town. 
Descend once more into the quarry where 
for you, at six, every cobblestone was 
veined with silver. Hunt up the stately 
mansion where you once mewed your 
mighty youth (being careful not to brain 
yourself on the door lintel), and pace 
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again through that scrub thicket (which 
you once called the Cedars of Lebanon) 
to the summit of that barely perceptible 
wart of earth (once known to you as 
Mount Ararat), where, at eight, you com- 
menced construction of the largest ark 
afloat, destined for the housing of a menag- 
erie that was to bring out drops of jeal- 
ous but impotent rage upon the brows 
of Ringling Brothers. 

Thus is the glamour of time reversed 
by reversing that of space. But not for 
long. You need but tarry a bit away 
from the old haunts, and the kindly hours 
will shed upon them once more the light 
that beamed o’er Eden, where ignorance 
was bliss. 

Only, if you are ever personally accorded 
a genuine echo of the Peter Pan Pipes 
that wove their elusive melodies through 
your childhood, get down upon your knees 
and give thanks for one of the most in- 
estimable of all human experiences. 


Earth yields to man no more delicious joy 
Than for a vivid moment to recapture 
The magic world he dwelt in as a boy; 
To know the tang of grapes again,—the rapture 
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Of forest brooks, the scent of whittled ash, 
The glamour of the pirate beacon’s glow, 

And spirit casements opening for a flash 
On sunrise heavens of the long ago. 


Earth yields to man no more insidious pain 
Than when his dulling senses long to be 
Tasting the old sweet sting of love again, 
The old sharp kelpy fragrance of the sea; 
Only to find how far his feet have gone 
Forth from the dewy portals of the dawn. 


II 
UNBORN WORDS 


Not long ago I dreamed that, while racket- 
ing around in Kensington Gardens with 
my friend Peter Pan, we paid a visit to the 
Word Stork. This creature’s duty 1t 1s, to 
deposit the new words in the bosom of the 
human family. The wise old bird showed 
us over his large unborn stock. The Eng- 
lish nestful, 1n particular, made such a 
deep impression on me that I decided the 
least I could do, on waking, would be to 
devote a chapter of Peter Pantheism to a 
daydream about some words we need in 


English. 


Despite the million-odd entries in the 
latest dictionary, there are not nearly 
enough words to allow us to say what 
we mean. In a certain way speech does 
for verbal expression what the tempered 
scale does for musical expression. Though 
G flat and F sharp are eternally differ- 
ent, the tempered scale arbitrarily sets 
up something which is neither and de- 
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clares it to be both. So, when you thump 
the first of the three black keys on the 
piano, you thump a vicious compromise 
that says a thing no sensitive musician 
really means. A complaisant shopper, 
you accept not what you demand, but 
something alleged to be “just as good?’ 

Language is almost as poverty-stricken 
as the tempered scale. When strongly 
moved, we often feel this poverty, and 
instinctively reach out toward subsidiary 
devices. It is too bad that the expres- 
sionism of most of us is limited to a few 
square inches of features. The heaven 
of gesture lies about us in our infancy, 
but we have now grown away from our 
blessedly free state as naked babies. 
Though we then had fewer and simpler 
things to express, we could express them 
with far more versatility by hunching up 
our backs, contorting our stomachs, sawing 
the air with our calves, beckoning with 
our toes, and conducting invisible or- 
chestras with our knees. 

Even when grown up, the Latin races 
are more emancipated in this respect than 
the Anglo-Saxons. Their hands, arms, 
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and shoulders are alone equivalent to a 
vocabulary of an extra thousand words. 
But we clothes-bound Anglo-Saxons have 
a hide-bound tongue. It is most un- 
fortunate, in view of our immobile and 
taciturn bodies, that our language should 
be less expressive than, for instance, French. 

English calls aloud for some word cor- 
responding to émotionné, for emotioned is 
not a brilliant substitute. Francis Thomp- 
son somewhere demands why we have 
no single word for the writer of prose, 
like the French prosateur. Walt Whit- 
man, spurred by the poverty of our lan- 
guage, is forever interjecting words like 
allons, for which we have only the in- 
adequate A.E.F.ism, Jet’s go! 

We possess no satisfactory verbal ma- 
chinery for saying exactly what the French 
mean by: pas de quot, je veux bien, je vous 
en prie, or quelconque. These expres- 
sions, moreover, do not lend themselves 
to being torn up by the roots and trans- 
planted to an alien strand in the way the 
French have transplanted biftek, rosbif, 
luff (denoting ill success at lawn tennis), 
and five-o’clock. This last has been turned 
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into a verb meaning to drink tea. And 
our Gallic friends now consider it chic 
to say, “Nous fiffo’clockerons a quatre 
heures et demi.” But there is no great 
reciprocity in these west-to-east loans. For 
what French takes from English is mainly 
concerned with materialistic pursuits, like 
eating and athletics. 

This also holds true of our verbal 
traffic with Italy. I remember seeing small 
boys running about the streets of Naples 
resplendent in sailor hats which, between 
the emblazonry of golden tennis rackets 
rampant, bore the single magic word, 
“SPORT.” But this word is as nothing 
in exchange for such expressions as dolce- 
far-niente and simpatico, which we need 
so desperately that we are on the verge 
of swallowing them whole, as the French 
swallow the five o’clock tea. 

German is a most annoying tongue. It 
is so close to English, yet so much more 
subtly and malleably expressive, that those 
familiar with both are constantly tanta- 
lized by their inability to say in the latter 
what they can in the former. It would take 
a long and unsatisfactorily inaccurate sen- 
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tence to give the gist of the word gemueth- 
lich; for it implies a sort of chronic attitude 
of peace on earth, good-will toward men, 
tinged with democracy, exuberance, and 
bubbling humor, with radio-active charm 
and constructive appreciation of the other 
fellow’s point of view. 

I do not think it is gemuethlich of English 
to lack the equivalent of the verb traenken, 
which means to give to drink. This liquid 
parallel of the transitive verb “‘to feed”’ is 
apparently no less needed since the adop- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment. 

It is of course undeniable that the Teuton 
has us at an expressional disadvantage on 
account of his devastating ability with the 
hyphen. A distinguished Berlin philologist 
once proudly told me what he believed to 
be the longest word in the world. I felt 
that the man who had compounded it had 
much better have compounded a felony. 
For lack of space, I will omit the hyphens. 
The word is Damenmantelschneiderinnungs- 
krankenkassenhauptvorstandsmitgliederver- 
sammlung. This is, I hasten to add, not 
one of the words of which we stand in 
any biting need. It means, an assembly 
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of members of the all-highest direction of 
the sick fund of the union of female cloak 
tailors. As a matter of fact the Greek 
language boasts a word more than twice as 
long as this. It begins Lepado—, consists 
of one hundred and sixty nine letters, and 
resembles a banquet-menu that has been 
out all night under a heavy rain of hyphens. 
The meaning of the word is “‘hash.” 

By contrast, what neat and useful words 
are hoffentlich and goennen! How awkward 
to be obliged to use instead such periphrases 
as ‘‘Here’s hoping that—” and “I do not 
grudge it to you. Quite the contrary!” 
My own circle finds the need for these com- 
pact words so poignant that we have been 
driven to enrich our native vocabularies with 
the rather awkward adverb “hopingly,” 
and the strange sounding verb ‘“‘to gen.” 
Likewise, schwermen, the sentimental ex- 
ercise of adolescence, has forced on us the 
emotional verb “to swarm.” 

Ausgezeichnet is a more satisfactory ep- 
ithet of admiration than its feeble Anglo- 
Saxon derivative ‘‘out of sight!” We have 
been compelled to lift, ‘‘as is,” that Roche- 
foucauldesque word schadenfroh, despite 
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its grotesque Teutonicity. For life is too 
short to say, ‘‘elated over another’s mis- 
fortune.”’ But what are you to do when, 
parting from your charming theatre com- 
panion in Times Square, you wish to tell 
her, all in English: ‘‘Please give my best 
regards to your husband, unbekannter 
weise’?? You would be run down by a taxi 
if you lingered to say, “‘although I have not 
the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

The word “yearning” scarcely fills the 
place of Sehnsucht, which implies a super- 
longing to behold the adored one. We have 
all but adopted Wanderlust, because we are 
often obliged to say what it says. And we 
are coquetting with Weltschmerz and Zeit- 
geist. It is too bad that we must descend 
to slang expressions like ‘‘so long” and 
“savvy” for the equivalents of auf Wied- 
ershen and savoir faire. 

Even the humblest language has tidbits 
to offer us. A kibitzer is, I believe, a Yid- 
dish term of reproach for a person who 
fusses around the fringes of a game, offering 
gratuitous advice to the players. Louis 
Untermeyer suggests four Yiddish words 
that would also be useful in English. Gonov 
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in its strict sense means “thief,” but has 
come to denote “rascal,” with a wink of 
admiring affection. Nebbich, used of people 
who fail clumsily, is a term of ironic pity 
with a tinge of scorn. It has already en- 
dured some brisk hammering on that mod- 
ern word-forge, the daily newspaper, and is 
beginning to appear in our colyumnar 
slang as “‘the poor neb.” Schlemihl, a first 
cousin of Nebbich, has already invaded Ger- 
man, to express the eternal bungler, the 
well-known figure of farce who never opens 
his mouth but he puts his foot into it,— 
the person who can be counted on to make 
the worst possible break at the worst pos- 
sible time. The reader will find an accurate 
description of the complete Schlemihl on 
page 74 of this book. 

Like its compatriots, Chutzpah is un- 
translatable and unparaphrasable, unless 
one loses the quality of the original. It 
denotes what we call ‘‘cheek”’ or “‘brass,” 
—hbut it implies much more. It is an im- 
pertinence or an impudence carried to the 
n power. Perhaps it can best be illus- 
trated by a hypothesis. “If,” says a Jew 
to a Gentile friend, ‘‘you should go home, 
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shoot your mother, murder your father, 
and then come into court and plead for 
clemency on the ground that you were an 
orphan,—that would be Chutzpah!” 

When we wish to say “It does not mat- 
ter!” or words to that effect, why not say 
it a la the Moscow Art Theatre, using that 
ubiquitous and superbly expressive word 
nietchevo? 

Necessary as such words are, there is one 
for which a supreme need exists in Eng- 
lish. Strangely enough, it comes not from 
Europe, but from Africa. A Frenchman 
born in Morocco tells me that the Arabic 
expression aiouna belskoot is used by the 
tactful Arab when he is interrupted. It 
means, “Aid me by your silence.” Let us 
by all means adopt this masterly formula. 
For convenience we might contract it to 
“skoot.” 

The Turkish formula for the ejection of 
bores is mellower, more beautiful and more 
urbane than the uncompromising occiden- 
tal exhortation “Get out!” When the 
bore appears he is offered the inevitable 
coffee and doughnut. Then, with an en- 
gaging smile, his host remarks: “Glorify 
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us by your absence!” Wowser is a vig- 
orous term applied by our Australasian 
cousins to a stupid, narrow, and effeminate 
type of reformer, the kind who, in their 
breezy and poetic hyperbole, has frills to 
his pants. I understand that the might of 
this one contemptuous word, unaided, has 
rid Australasia of foolish and fanatical 
reformers. Why not annex it forthwith? 
Of course the pedants and the purists 
will furiously rage together at these sug- 
gestions; but it is comforting to reflect that 
the English language, like Kipling’s char- 
acter who learned about women, has always 
taken its word where it found it. And a 
very good thing, too. ‘No tongue,” 
writes Professor Lounsbury, ‘“‘can possibly 
be corrupted by alien words which convey 
ideas that can not possibly be expressed 
by native ones.” And Professor Brander 
Matthews assures us, in “Essays in Eng- 
lish,” that ‘‘ Moccasin and boss, leutenant 
and omelet, waltz and tremolo are now citi- 
zens of our vocabulary, although they were 
once immigrants admitted on sufferance.” 
Mispronunciation sometimes quickens 
the sluggish corpuscles of a drowsy or effete 
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word, much as the crude, but vigorous, 
barbarians once touched up decadent 
Rome. Or, if you prefer, it rests a word 
the way you rest your hair by parting it 
temporarily on the other side. I remember 
how sparkling “enigma” sounded from the 
lips of a cultivated cow-puncher when he 
pronounced it “‘ignema,” and how the care- 
taker of the Royal College of Music pleased 
me by his reiterated ejaculation, “undoubt- 
ably;” and how “‘surreptious” improved 
on “surreptitious;” and how [I liked it when 
my janitor, swollen with pride of race and 
the love of long words, referred to his “‘ pro- 
janitors.” 

He also spoke of “‘superstution”’ and that 
dread mental disease ‘‘dementia peacock.” 
But I do not know whether ‘“‘contemptu- 
aries”? was mispronunciation or criticism. 
A Canadian lumberman confided to me, 
““My mother is of German consent but Dad 
he’s of Scotch distraction.”” The barker on 
a sight-seeing bus in Salt Lake City re- 
ferred to certain phenomena “within a 
radiance of nineteen miles, and spoke of 
the early Mormons as “‘that expatricated 
band of exiles.”» While my small nephew 
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characterized a two-handed tennis player 
as semidextrous. 

Some very quaint and useful expressions 
may also be obtained by the process of 
making what I may perhaps be permitted to 
call ‘‘trance-lations.”» ‘To make one of 
these, you get yourself into almost as un- 
reasonable and childishly unphilological a 
frame of mind, as if you were in a real 
trance. You then allow words to take the 
line of least resistance,—just let them slither 
any way into English. 

Thus a Reisetasche becomes a “‘travel- 
pocket”; Umstaende, ‘‘umstands;” lang- 
wetlig, ““longwhily.” 'To the horror of the 
academic, and disregarding the fact that 
Schnurr has two r’s and that Ur has not an 
h to bless itself with, you let yourself be 
led away by the most superficial resem- 
blances, and “trance-late” Schnurrbart- 
“‘string-beard,” and Ursachen, “clock, 
things.”” You are liable at any time to 
talk as follows: “It does not verwonder 
me that you are enrhumenated. It is me 
equal, and I mock myself of you!” 

A more needful, and let us hope a slightly 
more respectable, sort of word was chris- 
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tened by Lewis Carroll the “‘ portmanteau.” 
In his famous introduction to that pioneer 
of portmanteau poems, ‘“‘ Jabberwocky,” 
the bard explains that this characteristic 
effect arises when its creator’s mind is at- 
tuned with such equal intensity to the ex- 
pression of two related ideas that they fuse 
and issue from his mouth as one. For 
example if you equally want to admonish 
the charwoman not to crinkle up your 
manuscript and not to squash it, you tell 
her not to “squishle”’ it. 

Thus are obtained delicate half-tones and 
between shades of meaning, which corre- 
spond to the results of a painter’s mixing 
primary colors on his palette, or a com- 
poser’s blending of various orchestral in- 
struments. 

To be more specific, when poetry is 
spoken with a musical accompaniment, 
I submit that the result is “‘melocution.” 
That common type of story book which is 
based on the Thousand and One Nights is 
a rehasheesh. Frazzled nerves, acting upon 
a ladylike attitude toward the arts, some- 
times turn a man into a “‘neuresthete.” 
““Charmedian” is Mary Berthoud’s way of 
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saying Charlie Chaplin. Advanced dusk is 
“twinight.”? And “smog” has been coined 
by the Indianapolitans to denote a biend of 
smoke and fog. 

But for its pleonasticity, the word “in- 
sinuendo” might add to the grace of Eng- 
lish. A “scramp” is an expedition half 
way between a tramp and a scramble, in 
which you are scrimped for time. The 
Christmas season has been referred to as 
the “‘alchoholidays.”” The combination of 
meals one sometimes enjoys toward the 
middle of a day of rest has been christened 
“brunch” by some lambent intellect. We 
now need to adopt a word for the combi- 
nation of dinner and lunch, so that, at two 
of a Sunday afternoon, one may offer his 
guest a choice of “brunch” or “dinch.” 
If you are not particularly hungry for this 
meal, and are feeling critical, you “‘snibble”’ 
at it; that is to say, at times you “sniff” 
and at times you “nibble.” And the du- 
bious scrutiny to which you subject the 
viands may be described as “‘scrubious.”’ 

As I was reading the proof of this para- 
graph, I noticed that Louis Untermeyer 
wittily speaks of imitative American com- 
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posers who go to Paris, stick their noses 
into French music, and come back as 
Debussybodies. He also remarks that cer- 
tain pseudo “brilliant” dramas, full of 
clever clichés, sound as though they had 
come out of “epigramophones. ‘To Rozsi 
Varady, an hysterical mystic is a mystertc. 

The portmanteau which serves as a title 
for this volume was invented by Edgar 
White Burrill. Ethel Peyser calls Liszt’s 
transcription of Schubert’s song, ‘Hark, 
Hark the Lark,” ‘‘Liszterated” Schubert. 
Christopher Morley dubs the framework 
of a certain type of film an ‘“‘obscenario”’. 
James Huneker discovered that the super- 
lative of “‘archaic” is Noaharchaic. De 
Quincey refers to the declining years of a 
raconteur as his “‘anecdotage.”- A New 
York dramatic critic, suffering from indi- 
gestion and a flux of violently hysterical 
plays, wrote: “Thespis has taken up his 
abode in Dramatteawan.” And Richard H. 
Waldo must be credited with that crowning 
triumph of portmanteaucracy, the ‘‘ brom- 
idiot”. Should these mixtures succeed in 
confusing your enthusiasm, their effect may 
be put down as “‘confusiasm.” 
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As this book totters on the brink of pub- 
lication, Samuel Merwin contributes “the 
swanktity of the banker.”? And it occurs to 
me that the latter’s client, who has nothing 
but his check-book to recommend him, 
might be called an incomepoop. 

We Americans have apparently a special 
gift for the art of onomatopeeia, or adapting 
the sound to the sense. Our writers are 
rapidly adding to the language in this 
fashion. Among those represented on my 
table at the moment I find Carl Sandburg 
referring to the audible actions of certain 
greedy characters incident to the consum- 
mation of soup as “‘chuzzling” and “snoz- 
ling.”” And in Noah, Jonah, and Cap’n 
John Smith, Don Marquis describes the 
whale’s department of the interior as the 
““oozly-goozlum.” 

But these efforts are no more able than 
Sambo’s, who invented ‘‘suption” to de- 
note that luscious quality of certain fruits 
of substance which invites mankind to 
apply its lips and lure forth the juice by the 
force of pneumatic attraction. So much 
then for onomatopoeia. 

A department of our language that needs 
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enriching far more is rhyme. There are so 
pitiably few appropriate rhymes for im- 
portant things like life and love that the 
bard’s style is lamentably cramped. It is 
undeniable that as soon as he mentions 
either of these things at the end of a 
line, you feel with fatal prevision what 
is bound to follow. Here is some dog- 
gerel exemplifying this tendency, and in- 
corporating two constructive suggestions. 
I look to find these standardized in the 
next editions of the rhyming dictiona- 
ries. 


The grandest themes the poet dares 

Are forced to do, like dancing bears, 

Tricks they have done ten thousand times— 
By vicious nose-rings made of rhymes. 


The bard apostrophizing life 

Has now, alas! no other course 

Than to ring in this mortal strife. 

With whom? Rhyme holds him down perforce 
To his poor unpolemic wife. 

Would he persist, his one resource 

Is to pull out his pocket-knife. 

This sort of thing will never do! 

We need some word like meromyfe, 

Meaning ‘‘the beautiful” or ‘“‘the true.” 
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With hand on palpitating heart, 
The poet pens a cry of love. 

He finds (with help on Roget’s part) 
That Aphrodite owned a dove. 

This messenger he fain would start 
To greet his goddess, throned above; 
But, due to the demands of art, 

He has to give the fowl a shove. 

Ah, how much better would it be 

If some such word as volonove 

Could mean, “‘I live and die for thee!” 


Rhymes like these are more needed to- 
day than they were in Elizabethan or 
Victorian times. For the rules of the 
poetic game have now grown stricter, and 
the umpire penalizes every foot-fault. 

It would vastly ameliorate the poet’s lot 
if only we had rhymes for orange, saffron, 
ballot, advent, pagan, fugue, warmth, 
silver, wharves, film, infant, April, linen, 
and kingdom. We ought to have some- 
thing to rhyme with “‘sinful” apart from 
the too harmonious word ‘“‘skinful;” and 
one for ‘‘widow” besides the unworthy 
epithet “kiddo.” 

Thus far we have considered only words 
needed in English. But there are certain 
areas of thought, sensation, and emo- 
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tion in which all languages are poverty- 
stricken. Man has no words for the ma- 
jority of his sense impressions. ‘Taste 
and smell are particularly destitute. When 
we declare that a nickel coin tastes like 
a creaking hinge, or that singed feathers 
smell the way a bassoon sounds when 
forced in the upper register, we confess 
the shocking inadequacy of language. Nor 
is hearing in much better plight. How 
often we are forced to hear similes con- 
structed on this plan, that a certain singer 
sounds like the taste of a_ three-cent 
cigar! Why have we no ear equivalent 
of that useful word “visualize?” Mar- 
ion Bauer, the composer, suggests ‘‘au- 
ralize=; 

There are no words to describe exactly, 
more than half the colors in nature and 
art. Language has never had a good 
education. It has been dragged up. And 
it is now the haphazard sport of com- 
petition, buffeted about in a_ semi-de- 
fenceless state by adverse influences both 
numerous and powerful. If only we might 
look backward, instead of forward, to a 
golden age of language, when mankind 
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set itself, and focused the best intelli- 
gence it had, upon working out a really 
expressive vocabulary, the writer might 
now be as well equipped for expression 
through words as the composer is through 
tones or the painter through line and 
color. 

Consider, for example, the language of 
love, quite apart from the question of 
rhyme. Almost without exception, its 
mental and spirtual factors have to be 
expressed in physical terms. And there 
are virtually no words to express divine 
love except in the language of human 
love; as I shudder, I faint, I am over- 
powered, etc. 

It is a curious phenomenon that words 
for certain things show a constant tend- 
ency toward degeneration and have to be 
renewed unceasingly from the top. Every 
century or so, for instance, language 
needs a new word for the female of the 
species, because the old word is no 
longer all it should be. “Hussy” once 
meant housewife; ‘“‘quean” was related to 
“queen” and meant woman; “wench,” 
child; ‘‘minx,’’ human being. The German 
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Dirne meant maidservant, and the French 
garce, lass. All of these are now more 
or less derogatory epithets. Garce had 
to be replaced by fille, which in turn be- 
came so offensive that it was revised up- 
ward to jeune fille. Even “woman” is 
gradually slipping down hill. In “The 
Romance of Words” Weekly remarks that 
“the indignant: ‘Who are you calling a 
woman?’ is philologically, in all likelihood, 
a case of intelligent anticipation.”” What, 
then, shall we put in its place? “Lady” 
will not do. The sales-lady and the scrub- 
lady have seen to that. 

Euphemisms, too, are notoriously short- 
lived, but superlatives of all sorts have 
proved especially subject to this sort of 
degeneration. ‘The recent enormous de- 
velopment of the science of advertising 
has in more than one sense inscribed for 
them the handwriting on the wall. Every 
other wall in America now shrieks with 
superlatives like: finest, best, superfine, 
choicest, extra select, standard of excel- 
lence, nonpareil, prime, nonesuch, per- 
fect, faultless, inimitable, unparalleled and 
inestimable. We need an entirely new 
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outfit to replace them. So shabby have 
they become through over use that the 
comparative degree has sometimes more 
driving power today then the superlative. 
One time-dishonored lack of our ver- 
bal machinery is a phrase more direct 
than “fam I not?” but more elegant 
than “ain't I?” - or the British “‘am’t 1?” 
Another lack is a pronoun meahing *this- 
or-hers.” ‘Thon’ has been” tried for 
this position and found wanting; per- 
haps because in starting” with “Sthitvchike 
the word “their,” it ‘produces on the sub- 
conscious mind ah impression of plural- 
ity. Or per has our innate prejudice 
against cee. who are equally mascu- 
line and feminine applies even to words. 
So this deplorable gap may never be 
satisfactorily filled. One thing is sure, 
though. Until it is filled, language will 
present as unfinished an appearance as a 
man of fashion with a front tooth missing. 
And another thing is sure: that some 
lingual dentist is bound in time to bridge 
the gap, well or ill. For whenever a 
classical regard for correctness would bar 
the way of convenience of expression, 
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the former, in the words of ‘“‘the fancy,” 
takes the count. Brander Matthews was 
right: “If a new word is recognized as 
meeting a need of the language, as pro- 
viding an easier or a more effective way 
of saying something that we want to 
say, then its future is assured; the most 
perfervid protests against it will be un- 
availing.” 

Florence Converse suggests that we 
need the word “ifficulty,” and I agree 
with her. We should be able to say: 
“Suppose we did so and so, the ifficulty 
is, could we then do so and so?” Lan- 
guage is not keeping pace with the rapid 
spread of bad verse. Verse-ose is that grade 
almost as good as the real thing. To rep- 
resent the inferior sorts of doggerel, pup- 
perel or piggerel might do for the lighter 
varieties, and hoggerel for the heavier. 
The melolyric bears the same relation 
to the legitimate lyric, that melodrama 
bears to drama, and that rhyme-ine bears 
to rhyme. 

A Boston doctor has coined a_ su- 
perbly expressive word for your state after 
wading through ten miles of deep sand 
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in massive rubber boots on the trail of 
non-existent snipe. You are more than 
exhausted. You are positively exsnatu- 
lated (spelled xnatulated). ‘The verb to 
xnatulate is every whit as serviceable as 
the adjective. The sole objection to 
banje, as substitute for the useful but 
awkward verb “to gold-dig,” is that, when 
turned into a noun, the “‘banjer” sounds 
too much like a certain semi-musical in- 
strument. 

The creator of a character unparal- 
leled in the annals of fiction for her me- 
chanical and fatuous optimism will have 
to bear the ultimate responsibility for 
the verb “to Pollyanna,” and for the 
sonorous adjective ‘“‘Pollyannesque.” ‘To 
wowsle is to let your flabby mind float 
about with the aimlessness of a jellyfish. 

There is no end to our needs. One of 
them is “‘impreciation,’” to denote the 
opposite of appreciation. Another is some 
single word for ‘‘pleasantly disappointed.” 
Might the two be telescoped into “‘pleas- 
appointed”? I forget who was the creator 
of “McGuffin,” but a “McGuffin” is a 
gift that is not to be opened until Christ- 
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mas. An etcher has invented the adjec- 
tive guggely to describe that feeling of 
mingled apprehension and hope you feel 
in the pit of the stomach as you are 
about to take the new plate out of the 
press. I think it was Laura E. Richards 
who made out of whole cloth the mag- 
nificent word “aleikumtweezle” for some- 
thing too good to throw away, but not 
good enough to keep in sight. 

The best of all word-makers are the 
unlettered. Professor Gildersleeve said 
that the masses own the language. Mal- 
herbe, the exquisite Parisian poet and 
connoisseur of words, frankly owned that 
his masters of speech were the porters 
in the Haymarket. Aristotle advised 
writers to “speak as the common people 
do.”” And I can not resist quoting Bran- 
der Matthews again: “The words evolved 
in the workshop and in the street are 
likely to be less pretentious and more 
picturesque than any put together in the 
library and in the laboratory. Often they 
have a vernacular vigor of their own, 
almost Elizabethan in its freshness.” 

He goes on to discuss “the immemorial 
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privilege of making a verb out of a noun, 
a privilege which is one of the most pre- 
cious possessions of our English speech”; 
and to quote Theodore Roosevelt’s record 
of having witnessed the birth of a new 
and brilliantly expressive verb. 

When Roosevelt was a ranch-owner and 
had been felling trees with his men, he 
happened to overhear one of them say, 
“Bill cut down fifty-three, I cut forty- 
nine, and the boss he beavered down seven- 
teen.”” Roosevelt, who always enjoyed 
a good joke on himself, went on, ‘‘Those 
who have ever seen the stump of a tree 
gnawed down by a beaver will under- 
stand the exact force of the comparison.” 

We have long needed a word for mistake 
as applied to action, and the Maine guide 
has coined it. When he runs his canoe 
upon a rock or chooses a channel with in- 
sufficient water, he makes a “misgo.” I 
once heard a river driver remark: “‘ André’s 
a good man but he wont stay nowheres 
long. There’s no hang to him.” 

A homespun New England philosopher 
in southern Californian coined an excellent 
verb. He was arguing that sterling qual- 
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ities of heart are rarer than those of head. 
“Oh, hell,” he exclaimed, “why, you can 
just go out and huckleberry for brains, 
but a heart of gold’s as rare as a dingmaul.”’ 

And my hired man, a racy son of Cape 
Cod, once made a piquant adjective out 
of a noun by referring to Charles O. Ellms 
as “the best-booked man in Scituate.” 
He would remark, “The moon fulls to- 
night.” He it was who, one day when 
the weather was too unfavorable for him 
either to “‘hay it” or “‘hoe it,” smashed 
his false teeth on the well-curb, and had 
tore; CUE 

Children, too, have a sure instinct at 
times for word coining. I know some 
who christened their play-room ‘The 
Squealery,” and planned to conserve their 
nice, new Christmas handkerchiefs by using 
them for crying but not for ‘‘noseing.” 
And I well remember that when I visited 
Elizabeth in her German Garden, during 
the early years of the April, May and 
June babies, those charming young persons 
were in the habit of writing not only in- 
troductions but ‘‘outroductions” to their 
own manuscript novels. Perhaps they 
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may as well furnish an “outroduction” to 
this daydream. 

And now let me hastily dig in against 
the inevitable barrage which will pres- 
ently pour from the muzzles of proof- 
readers, etymologists, vouchers for the di- 
vine origin of language, scientific monop- 
olists of word-coining, and those amateur 
philologists, beloved by the press, who 
snipe every new word the instant its 
first letter appears above the parapet. 


If 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 


THE most important book in the world 
is that many-volumed anthology which gave 
us all our first—and most of us our only 
—taste of literature. The School Reader 
ranks even the Bible and Shakspeare. For 
it includes selections from them both: and 
it is learned practically by heart, with pro- 
found conviction, at the most impression- 
able age, by millions who never again read 
anything but newspapers. 

The compiler of such a book is a sort of 
literary Jesuit. Give him the moulding of 
a child’s mind for the first six years, and 
he cares not who his successors may be. 
His labor can never be undone. The best 
start that a writer’s work can have in its 
race for immortality,—or at least for life,— 
is admittance to the School Reader. 

Consider poetry, for example. The 
Reader bards remain the sole serious poets 
of the masses. And even with the culti- 
vated they win an unwarranted initial 
advantage. The Longfellows of literature. 
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people divinely ordained for school books, 
can easily rout from the field of popular 
favor, with no other weapons than their 
inelastic foot-rules, non-juvenile singers, 
like Browning, of thrice their calibre. One 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox can vanquish pla- 
toons of Edwin Arlington Robinsons. 
Their strength is as the strength of ten 
because of the most important book in the 
world. 

Not that the souls of babes are always 
transfigured with enthusiasm for the school 
book versifiers. Few of us remember flam- 
ing with adoration of him who wrote: 


**She starts, she moves, she seems to feel ”’. 


But when, in maturity, such poems come 
back to mind, gilding the joy of recognition 
with the Peter Pantheism that now en- 
velops far-off childhood, and adding per- 
haps the sentiment of dear and even sacred 
associations, their authors gain a notable 
advantage with us, specious perhaps, but 
more powerful than almost any other,— 
more powerful often than that of extraor- 
dinary merit itself. 

In the appreciation of poetry, as of all 
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the arts, there are few mightier forces than 
the legitimate pleasure of recognition. In- 
cidentally, it lends value to such devices as 
refrain, alliteration and rhyme. Working 
on another plane, it glamours the recol- 
lected past. Suddenly to be brought face 
to face with a poem which we “‘have loved 
long since and lost a while”,—to discover 
that now, having reached maturity, we 
can for the first time appreciate it at some- 
thing like its true value, is a thrilling ad- 
venture. 

How often, moreover, the ether cone of 
glamour having been applied to the nose of 
criticism, do we appreciate that poem, not 
only at its full value, but also at a little 
more? We forget to allow for the arti- 
ficial radiance shed upon it by the accident 
of our first encounter. The scenes etched 
upon our youthful minds by the Reader 
can easily obtain a lifelong advantage over 
reality itself. What current of dirty water 
creeping sluggishly under bridges infested 
by Italian beggars, may ever become for us 
so convincingly “Tiber, Father Tiber” as 
the fantastic crystal torrent wherein the 
eyes of our young fancy beheld the brave 
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Horatius plunge, under the maledictions of 
false Sextus, and the encouragement of that 
excellent sportsman, Lars Porsena? 

No, I fear I can never look with a coldly 
appraising eye upon such lines as: 


“In yon strait pass, a thousand 
May well be stopped by three; 
Now who will stand on either hand 

And keep the bridge with me?” 


Impelled by these considerations, and by 
a real curiosity to learn who were the lit- 
erary Mellins and Nestlés of my infancy, I 
advertised in The Publishers’ Weekly for 
a complete set of the Readers used in 
Fowler School, Cleveland, during my early 
youth. Even their names had been for- 
gotten. They proved to be Appleton’s, 
reinforced by Sheldon’s Fifth. 

The first thrill came from the blank 
leaves, front and back, which, in the aim- 
less way of a child with a fly-leaf, had been 
scribbled up by hands unknown. ‘True to 
the perennial instinct of youth, their 
owners’ names, printed by liberally mois- 
tened pencils, sprawled in block letters 
along the closed edges of the leaves. And 
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the fatter volumes were extra-illustrated 
with exactly the same crudely colored 
transfer pictures of beasts, men and gods 
with which I once beautified my own books. 

In the slender First Reader I found 
nothing familiar but the inevitable opening 
illustration of C-A-T, and the neatly moral 
tale of The Little Red Hen, who so early 
inculcated the advantages of the national 
initiative and zealous attention to business 
which has been characterized by Louise 
Imogen Guiney as “Hustlerium Tremens 
sive Americanitts.” 

I recognized little in the next two vol- 
umes. They were filled with anonymous 
pap from Infant’s Grub Street, calculated 
to insult the intelligence of any self-respect- 
ing eight-year-old:—jingles about ‘‘The 
Brook in the Hollow” that 


““moves with ease 
And murmurs of peace to the scented breeze.” 


But the Fourth began with that memo- 
rable thing of Benjamin Franklin’s about 
paying too dear for your whistle; and Mary 
Howitt’s “The Spider and the Fly.” They 
greeted me after all the years like stead- 
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fast friends. Here were real stories about 
worth-while people like Gulliver and Grace 
Darling, Robinson Crusoe and Paul Revere. 

And, behold, the first poem I ever got 
by heart. It was a temperance lyric com- 
posed under the influence of brandy, by 
a New York printer named Woodworth, 
about his boyhood home in Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts. A dubious start, surely, for the 
first American poem destined to achieve 
lasting popularity! But that is the proud 
boast of “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

How dear to my heart is that particular 
scene of my childhood, since “‘fond rec- 
ollection” presents to view a still fonder 
sequel! For, many years after the Fowler 
school days, I was destined to build a log 
cabin studio and a house, in that same 
““deep-tangled wildwood” commemorated 
by the thirsty Woodworth, and to possess 
half of ‘‘the wide-spreading pond’’, includ- 
ing “‘the rock where the cataract fell.”” On 
that very rock, indeed, Dudley, my favorite 
turtle, liked to sun himself in his spare 
moments. As I write, there floats from the 
bounds of time and space, a dim echo of the 
agreeable, rasping note sounded, on the 
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canoe’s approach, by Dudley’s horny stom- 
ach as he slithered in panic down the 
rock. 

But alas for the good name of literary 
Scituate! The very fons et origo of its 
Pierian spring,—the. old oaken bucket, 
hangs no longer in the well. For, one 
frosty morning, a prosaic descendant of the 
bard found the bucket in the tool house 
and cut it up for kindling. Had he been a 
modern editor with a blue pencil, instead 
of a rude forefather of the hamlet with an 
axe, he could not have shown a more dash- 
ing disdain of mere sentiment. 

Nevertheless the soul of the poem goes 
marching on. When Scituate school chil- 
dren begin to lisp in numbers, this is always 
number one. They are made to sing it, 
declaim it, draw it. Six year old Eliza’s 
pictorial effort in the art class, has passed 
into history. It consisted of two butter 
tubs, one plain, the other embellished with 
a mourning band. Below the tubs were a 
number of irregular splotches, which looked 
as though the artist had wept floods of 
dark despair over her work. The teacher 
was puzzled. 
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“Now Eliza, you may explain your pic- 
ture. What is this?” 

She pointed to the first tub. 

“The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

**And this?” 

“The iron-bound bucket”’. 

“Yes, but what are all these black 
smudges down here?” 

“Please ma’am, them’s the spots that my 
infancy knew.” 


But to return to the most important 
book in the world. Vozla, the second bit of 
verse I ever learned: 


“The stag at eve had drunk his fill.” 


Soon memory seems to have attained its 
second wind, and to have ‘‘committed”’ 
almost every poem it met. Here were the 
“mournful numbers” and the ‘‘barefoot 
boy” and the “spreading chestnut tree” 
for whose exclusive appreciation, as Mr. 
Carl Van Doren feels, youth is so fatally 
drilled by the protozoic metrical scheme of 
“Mother Goose”. How true! I suppose 
Old Mother Hubbard and Mister Foster 
provide children with the same disabilities 
for enjoying, later on, the subtle rhythms 
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of Walter de la Mare, that the mouth 
organ, with its too simple and Procrustean 
harmonic system, provides them for en- 
joying the opulent harmonies of César 
Franck. This is one reason why all lovers 
of good verse should welcome the sudden 
popularity of a book like ““When We Were 
Very Young,” with its admirable variety 
of meters. 

There are four lines which had always 
magically haunted me. All I knew about 
them was that they came from some school 
Reader. The problem of their authorship 
almost drove me, once or twice, to enlist 
in that incredible army which besieges 
every Enquiry Column to know who wrote 
“The Shaming of the True,” or 


‘*How odd 
Of God 
To choose 


The Jews!” 
The lines that bothered me were: 


“Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills.” 
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I was glad I waited. For there, from 
the heart of Sheldon’s Reader these lines 
leaped out at me. And I was cheered 
to find that they were the best bit of 
Bret’ Hartes poem “Dickens*in Campy?’ 

Soon after, I had another sort of thrill 
on recognizing Trench’s ‘‘Be Patient” as 
the poem which first goaded me to poetic 
travail. I wish I had kept a copy of 
this my opus 1. All I can recall is that 
it somehow tortured the reverend gentle- 
man’s patriotic lines into a red-hot puppy- 
love poem addressed to Annie, the cruel 
little queen of our grade and of my heart. 

It is cheering to find that the more 
artificial poems are not so well remembered. 
I had almost forgotten how Miss Sig- 
ourney carolled of the “bark” that “light 
sped” “from Gallia’s strand”, bearing 
““Albion’s princely heir’ across the one 
body of water suitable for such a high- 
up personage, i. e. “the azure main.” 
I had also forgotten how elegantly James 
Cullen Bryant talked of “‘the too potent 
fervors’”’ when he meant the heat, and 
explained that, under its influence, the 
clover ‘‘declines its blooms.” 
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But when I turned to ‘‘The Mariner’s 
Dream” by Dimond, my self-esteem bit 
the dust. For its worst lines were pre- 
cisely the ones my memory singled out: 


“Ah, what is that sound which now ’larms on 
his ear?. . 

’Tis the crashing of thunders, the groan of the 
sphere!. .. 

In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy to save... . 

And the Death Angel flaps his broad wings o’er 
the wave.” 


In those serious days of youth I could 
see nothing either funny or unpoetic about 
a sphere groaning or an angel flapping. 

The worst of it was, our teachers called 
this sort of thing good poetry. And 
doubtless the vast majority of us who 
were their pupils, still consider it.so. For 
the spell of the most important book is 
sometimes capable of lifting its verse— 
bad or good—level with the great literature 
we meet lateron. I believe that a certain bit 
of astronomic doggerel out of the Third 
Reader once stuck me with a more profound 
and pleasurable conviction than its adult 
version by Kipling does today. ‘‘The New 
Moon” was to be used as a cradle: 
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“We'd call to the stars to keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes: 
And there we would stay till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes.” 


At eight this was as attractive as, ten 
years later, I found the proposal to in- 
habit a “separate star” and ‘“‘a golden 
chair,’”’ and 


“splash at a seven-league canvas with brushes 
of comet’s hair.” 


Indeed, so strong is the persistent sorcery 
of childish impression, that at times one 
must consciously exert the muscles of 
maturity in order not to put the little 
red hen in the same proud coop with 
Chanticler. 

Here and there in the Reader glitters 
a specimen of the very bathos that used 
to compose the Sunday School libraries 
of our childhood. This is a gem from 


J. G. Holland: 


“And when they came to bury little Charley, 
They found fresh dew-drops sprinkled in his 
hair, 
And on his breast, a rose-bud gathered early, 
And guessed, but did not know, who placed 
it there.” 
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Also, with an instinctive contraction 
of fists, one comes upon that insuffer- 
able prig, “The Boy Who Would Not be 
a Silent Liar,”’—and his fit companion, 
“Faithful Fido,” the goody-goody dog 
who was impulsively shot by his unper- 
ceptive master when he, Fido, insisted 
that Master should turn back. He was 
found dead by the roadside with his 
virtuous muzzle resting on the forgotten 
saddle-bags full of gold. 

In the department of humor, as well, 
we were for the most part put off with 
slap-stick stuff like ‘“‘Confessions of a 
Bashful Man.” He treads on his host’s 
gouty foot, inadvertently exposes the 
false-front library, sheds ink on the car- 
pet, and wipes it up with his handker- 
chief. At dinner, having knocked over 
everything within reach, he burns his 
mouth with pudding, inflames it with 
brandy and absentmindedly mops _his 
streaming face with his inky handker- 
chief. Exit amid howls of laughter. 

Not that the Reader was wholly de- 
void of true humor. For example, it 
inoculated one of my comrades so thor- 
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oughly with selections from “Alice in 
Wonderland” that the habit of quoting 
her on all occasions has persisted. To 
this day he is sometimes accused of speak- 
ing with Alice aforethought. 

These battered volumes recall an emo- 
tion long forgotten: the rapture of getting 
a new Reader. With what disgusted re- 
lief was its too familiar predecessor flung 
aside! With what greedy gusto was the 
new book gobbled up from frontispiece 
to appendix! Then, after about three 
weeks of gobbling, the despair with which 
we recognized that the new volume’s re- 
sources were now exhausted as well, and 
that we faced another year of nauseat- 
ingly familiar diet. ‘The most nauseat- 
ing were stories like “The Bursting of 
Ouseley Dam” and “The Prairie on Fire,” 
after their full-puffed inner tube of sus- 
pense had been punctured and flattened 
by the tacks of repetition. The monot- 
ony was maddening. We poor young- 
sters were prisoners behind bookish bars, 
condemned for mental exercise to count 
the cracks in the cell walls, while yearn- 
ing for the woods and fields of fiction. 
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Since those happy days I have for- 
tunately known but one brand of ennui 
more deadly than that inflicted by the 
most important book. It came in the 
War, when I was conscious of an Infantry 
Drill Regulations crumpled up inside my 
skull, doing duty for a brain. 

But to return to Fowler School. After 
the first three weeks the illustrations were 
even more repellent than the text. The 
picture people of those days had dead 
white paper faces, monstrous eyes and 
silly, microscopic mouths. ‘They were the 
real melodrama of illustration, the sort 
of art you find surviving on the news 
stands of today in the naive ladies of 
The Police Gazette. Such art was not 
calculated to furnish pleasure, even to 
children, for five days a week, world 
without end. 

It must be admitted, though, that my 
own satiety was not always based on an 
exhaustive comprehension of the read- 
ing matter. Misunderstandings would oc- 
cur, as in connection with Lincoln’s fav- 
orite poem, “Oh, why should the spirit 
of mortals be proud?”, into which one 
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used to read unauthorized alcoholic mean- 
ings. One wondered how so strictly up- 
right a man as Lincoln could approve a 
work which contained the line: 

“From the gilded saloon to the bier 
and the shroud”’,—the “bier” emanating 
of course, from ‘“‘the gilded saloon.” 

Surely my misunderstanding of a little 
fun by John Godfrey Saxe entitled ‘Ho- 
Ho of the Golden Belt” was responsible 
for an early conviction (which died all too 
late) that China was a wholly farcical 
land. I believe this poem was the first 
and only thing I read in grammar school 
about the country of Confucius. I was 
thereby convinced that all its people had 
gashes for eyes, noses of two dimensions, 
club feet, nails “like an eagle’s claws,” 
pigtails that swept the ground, and trick 
names like: 


“Great Hang-yu and You-be-Hung.” 


I felt sure that all Chinese ladies smoked 
pipes and devoured their pet poodles for 
lunch, and that every Chinese gentle- 
man murdered his numerous wives in 
rotation, for which offence 
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‘“‘His thirteen brothers were merely hung, 
And his slaves bambooed in the mildest way 
For a calendar month, three times a day.” 


One wonders whether such misconcep- 
tions as these have not been fostered by 
the text-books of other nations as well. 
Are Chinese infants, for example, ever 
filled with equally frivolous notions about 
us? It would be poetic justice were some 
almond-eyed John Godfrey Saxe allowed 
to bias tender Mongolian minds by put- 
ting into their Readers, as the sole in- 
formation about America, some such roast- 
piggerel as this: 


Yankee Doodle of Main Street, Kans., 

Is the flower of American gentlemans. 

He muddies his mats with leather-shod toes, 

He pockets the fabrics that cleanse his nose. 

A vast bronze vase like the harvest moon 

Is his idea of a parlor spittoon. 

He lets his daughters dress as they please, 
With shameful robes to their shameless knees. 
Though the frown of a female can cause him to quake, 
He roasts his fathers-in-law at the stake; 
And for this he is made a congressmun 

To rule the hon. realm of the Setting Sun. 


Of course, the School Reader of this 


our wiser day is vastly superior to the 
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old Appletons and Sheldons. Bathos and 
sentimentality have flown. Nothing more 
is heard of the flapping of death-angels, 
or dewdrops on little Charley’s hair. 
The slapstick has ceased from slapping. 
Foreign lands are not solely represented 
by nonsense verse. Supplementary read- 
ing has scotched the snake of monotony. 
And some of our best artists furnish the 
excellently reproduced illustrations. No 
longer is this the worst hated of all books. 

But even so, it is not good enough. 
To live up to its unparalleled opportu- 
nities it should be the best compiled book 
in the world. No expenditure of brains 
and time and treasure would be dispro- 
portionate to secure this result. We 
might set some such machinery in motion 
as Mr. H. G. Wells advocates for the 
making of his proposed Bible of Civil- 
ization. It would merely mean an edi- 
torial board of two or three hundred of 
the most brilliant living minds, backed by 
a fund of thirty or forty million dollars 
for salaries, printing and propaganda. 
Bearing in mind the Wellsian warning 
that the fate of civilization now hangs 
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on the issue of a race between education 
and catastrophe, we might see whether 
the most important book in the world 
could not be made the best book in the 
world. 


IV 
ON THE TRAIL OF CHARM 


I and my kind do not convince by argument;—we 
convince by our presence.—Watt WHITMAN. 


CuHarRM is one of those large ultimate 
things, like beauty, love, truth and life, 
that have a way of reducing to shredded 
string any verbal net of definition spread 
for their capture. Struggling with it, the 
lexicographers have always come off second 
best. Even such a magician as Henry 
James, declared: “‘it is as indefinable and 
irresistible as the power of the North for 
the mariner’s needle.” 

Barrie’s more popular definition is no 
more definite. What Every Woman Knows 
is that “‘if you have it, you don’t need to 
have anything else; and if you don’t have it, 
it doesn’t much matter what else you have.” 

For some years it has been my habit to 
start discussions on the nature of charm 
whenever I find groups of intelligent people. 
One of the liveliest arose at a Berkshire 
Music Festival, where a composer called 
it “the champagne of personality.” <A 
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harpist described it as ‘“‘a physical, men- 
tal and spiritual emanation that shoots out 
of a person and hits you between the eyes.” 

A celebrated pianist said nothing, but 
next day he stalked up to me with an air 
of mystic triumph, exclaiming: ‘“‘I have it!” 

Profound sensation in the musical world! 

““Come quick! B. has solved the mystery 
of charm!” 

Breathless convergence on the oracle. 

Approaching his lips to my ear B. mur- 
mured: “It’s the je ne sais quot.” 

When this question is raised among 
average folk, one may be sure of a certain 
stereotyped response. After every one 
else has decided he does not know what 
charm is, the chief male bromidiot present 
remarks with a fatuous air: “You need 
only consult the lady on my right.” 

The other day an eminent psychologist, 
after looking in vain through his book 
shelves, ventured the opinion that people 
who possessed this quality were of the so- 
called manic-depressive type. They had 
the faculty of throwing themselves easily 
into an ecstatic state which then became 
infectious. This will not do for me. I can- 
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not find anything pathological about one of 
the healthiest, sweetest, freshest, most ex- 
uberant things in this ailing world. 

When I sought wisdom from a psy- . 
choanalyst he informed me, in tones of final 
authority, that charm is simply sex attrac- 
tion, though this attraction need not be 
mutual. The implications of this are far- 
reaching, but they ought not to shock us 
moderns, since Freud & Co. have made 
almost respectable certain phenomena never 
before mentioned in polite society. I left 
with the conviction that this type of scien- 
tist is a sort of one-word rubber doll. Pinch 
him anywhere, and he squeaks: “sex!” 

Others, more naive and more commercial, 
feel that they have solved the problem. It 
is they who lend the tang to one of Gibson’s 
best cartoons. Scene: a drawing room. 
An old hag with dewlaps holds the centre 
of the stage. She is surrounded by men 
who hang fascinated on her every word. 
From the background other men are hasten- 
ing with chairs. Across the room languish 
four lovely girls. They are quite unmanned 
and are darting jealous glances at the de- 
lighted hag. Underneath one reads: ‘‘Sat- 
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isfactory Result of a Correspondence Course 
in Personality and Charm Development.” 

Though it seemed too good to be true, I 
thought I would inquire whether there were 
any such courses in existence. There actu- 
ally were several. With gratification I 
learned from the more eloquent of the pro- 
spectuses that the acquisition of charm is 
as easy as slipping into place a newly 
bought engagement ring,—and it seems 
that these acts usually take place in the 
order indicated. You merely have to 
develop beauty of face, figure and raiment; 
“conceal any physical defects to good ad- 
vantage;”’ solve the mysteries of etiquette; 
“‘cultivate power by gentle flattery and an 
irresistible manner;” go in for self-control; 
“‘feel yourself the equal of anybody from 
the standpoint of birth and society;” excel 
in outdoor sports; be human; and acquire 
culture. In a word, you have but to prac- 
tice “‘a few simple rules given in the pages 
of this remarkable course.” 

The paramount feature of the method, 
however; the crux of the matter, is: 


Malt. THE OrpDER BLanx Topay—NOW! 
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An even better way to find out all about 
the bluebird of charm is to lure it within 
your clutch for first-hand observation. Of 
course an indispensable preliminary is the 
deposition of salt on its tail,—the salt that 
never was on sea or land. But the difficul-' 
ties of the chase offer no good reason for 
abandoning it. Short of the actual laying on 
of hands, much may be accomplished at the 
longer ranges with telescope and camera. 
Indeed, this timid wild creature’s very im- 
patience of definition stimulates pursuit. 
Like the other ultimate things, the more 
you fail to define it, the more worthy it 
seems of description. 

Elusiveness is one of its chief traits. A 
true Parthian, it functions best in retreat. 
Flying from you at full speed, it deftly 
transfixes you with its honeyed darts. I 
wonder if the most agile and resourceful 
of psychologists will ever outwit those 
marvelous wings and mount them for the 
greater glory of madame’s Easter hat. 

Is charm a physical thing that needs a 
spiritual medium to radiate it? Or is it a 
spiritual thing that needs a physical me- 
dium to radiate it? 
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Although sexless and ageless, it is obvi- 
ously bound by close ties to the physical. 
The harpist who said that it went out of 
people and hit you between the eyes, 
talked sense. I know men and women who 
can compress appalling quantities of it into 
a smile or a look, and deliver it with some- 
what the same effect as a T. N. T. bomb. 
These are dangerous malefactors of great— 
if mysterious—wealth. They are the true 
witches and sorcerers, and will be allowed 
at large only on good behavior, by the 
enlightened civilization of the fortieth 
century. 

As is shown by its popular identification 
with personal “‘magnetism,’” charm has 
long been thought of in terms of electricity. 
And of late, we have been supposing it an 
obscure sort of etheral vibration akin to 
that given out by radium. It may be a 
human form of radio, each of its possessors 
being a sending station with an individual 
wave-length. 

Some contend that it is only physical 
exuberance. But who has not known 
fragile little old women to show it in an 
extraordinary degree even on their death 
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beds? And yet, some of the most potent 
charmers have their power neutralized by 
every slight physical disturbance. A cold 
in the head seems to drop a veil over their | 
fascination, like the film a bird lets fall over 
his eyes when he wishes repose but does 
not consider it worth his while to go to 
sleep. 

The fact is, charm must not only include, 
but also transcend magnetism,—that fac- 
ulty which Edmund Shaftsbury defines as 
“the power to control persons who come 
within reach of the voice, eye or touch.” 
We have all known intensely magnetic 
people who fell crudely short of the great 
gift. 

Correspondence courses to the contrary, 
it has nothing to do with beauty of feature. 
It has no more in common with lustrous 
eyes and a quince-bloom complexion than 
curly hair has in common with technic on 
the tin whistle,—although, because a woman 
has charm we may be misled into believing 
her beautiful. 

But, inconsistently, it seems bound up 
with bodily grace and poise and fragrance, 
and with some elusive vocal quality,—more 
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often of speech than of song. Musically 
perfect vocal cords are no essential. The 
two most charming masters of song I can 
remember were, when last I heard them, to 
all intents, singers without voices. Yet 
both Wuellner and Chaliapin could hold 
any audience hypnotized. Also, charm 
usually connotes that subtle, ineffable tac- 
tile eloquence of spirit-charged flesh which 
made Andrea del Sarto exclaim to Lucrezia, 
“Your hand’s a perfect woman in itself.” 
In its own mysterious way the eye can pro- 
duce this same effect. 

Hypnotic power and keenness of intuition 
are usually found in charmers both of 
snakes and of men. Charles Wesley is 
said to have had so much that whenever 
he entered a crowd of folk, some would at 
once fall to the ground, converted. From 
St. Paul to Billy Sunday, all successful 
evangelists have to a degree possessed this 
gift. No one knows exactly where their 
intuitive and hypnotic force merges into 
psychic power and identifies itself with 
“light” and aura. But most men will 
agree that charm has a distinct psychic 
quality. 
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It depends on some sort of inner equi- 
poise. It is always accompanied—whether 
as cause or effect—by a quiet self-confi- 
dence. ‘Tact also follows in its train. Lewis 
Hind remarks of John Davidson the poet: 
“He lacked charm; he lacked persuasive- 
ness; he wanted to storm the heights of 
fame by a frontal attack; he did not realize 
that there is always a quieter and subtler 
way round.” 

One element of this intangible thing is 
sympathy, or the awakening of pleasurable 
gratitude in another through the feeling 
that everything done, said, thought or 
felt is appropriate to him. ‘This factor, 
in however small proportion, may be 
found in charm as often as in love, friend- 
ship and other aspects of heaven-on-earth. 
Mere magnetism, on the other hand, can 
depress people by demonstrating their in- 
feriority to its radiant representative. It 
seems that magnetism without sympathy 
is to charm what wit is to humor. Can 
charm be magnetism plus sympathy? 

The most charming woman I have ever 
known is also the most sympathetic. AlI- 
though once for seven years the first 
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lady of the land, she is entirely unassum- 
ing. Literally she never seems to con- 
sider herself. And her comprehension and 
appreciation of others is so complete, 
so creative, so divinely human, that you 
always feel thrice your normal self in 
her presence,—very much as though you 
had quaffed a large beaker full of “‘the 
champagne of personality,” yet with no ad- 
verse effects. You feel that this great wine, 
so fragrant of goodness and beauty, is a 
democratic thing, to be offered impartially 
to her crony or her cook. In Emerson’s 
words, it is ‘‘a solvent powerful to reconcile 
all heterogeneous elements into one society: 
like air or water, an element of such a great 
range of affinities that it combines readily 
with a thousand substances.”’ 

When I am in the presence of this 
friend, despite her extraordinary beauty 
and magnetism, I am convinced that nine 
parts of charm consist of that selfless 
sympathy which is a delicious apprecia- 
tion of the essence of another’s person- 
ality. Unfortunately this simple faith is 
usually shattered by the next charmer 
I happen upon,—likely as not a self- 
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centred and unprincipled scapegrace. For, 
sad to say, the rascals seem to have al- 
most as much of this quality as the 
saints. 

Association with the former has so em- 
bittered a canny Scot I know, that he de- 
fines charm as the knack of making the 
other fellow believe he is the one per- 
son who really matters. As such, it is 
the most exquisite and insidious form of 
flattery. 

Now personally I hold that even con- 
summate flattery stands to charm as the 
verses of Edgar Guest stand to the poetry 
of Keats. But my Scot’s opinion may 
at least help to counterbalance the Polly- 
annesque naiveté which holds all charm 
to be a form of goodness. 

The truth is that this protean thing 
may not be generalized in terms of any 
virtue or vice. Mrs. May struck a ju- 
dicial balance: 


“‘Charm is a power, 
Charm is a spell, 
Charm is enchantment 
And sometimes— 


Hell!” 
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For a person’s charm is bound to be 
dominated by, or at least partake of, 
his own ruling quality of benignity or 
malignity, sincerity or falsity, generosity 
or selfishness. It may be suffused by 
the pure radiance of Heaven, or lurid 
with the luminous paint of the Pit. In 
either case it is one of the most elemental 
forces we know. It is never paltry, but 
always essentially big. Like thought and 
like music, it “‘roves free,” to borrow a 
wise man’s phrase, ‘‘and is the father of 
many children.” 

To judge charm subjectively is natural 
to us all. The humanist will tend to 
look on it as the most lovely, admirable 
and altogether superlative thing in the 
world. On the other hand, there is a 
sort of thin-lipped person whose milk 
of human kindness has curdled,—the sort 
that reads a magazine through the lower 
segments of his bifocal glasses, as though 
laying the entire burden of proof on the 
magazine. He will belittle or deny charm 
wherever found, or else attribute it di- 
rect to Beelzebub. Of course, one only 
has to remember Goethe’s attractive 
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Mephistopheles to recognize that he is 
occasionally right. 

One danger of charm is its power as an 
intoxicant. You can befuddle your victim 
with it as efficiently as the old-style adver- 
tising solicitor (now happily defunct) who 
made his customer drunk in order to make 
him sign. Such transactions are eventually 
unsatisfactory to both parties. 

I know a writer who is seldom out of 
hot water. He can walk into a maga- 
zine office and hypnotize the editor into 
ordering vast numbers of articles at a 
high price, and then and there signing 
a contract and giving him an advance 
cheque on account. Then, when that potent 
aura recedes, the editor, like the prodi- 
gal son after the sale of his vesture, comes 
to himself, curses the power of person- 
ality, and rescinds at least half the con- 
tract. Here, in contrast to the quality 
of mercy, charm curseth him that gives 
and him that takes. The same condi- 
tions hold in the spheres of religion, crime, 
matrimony and social struggle. All the 
world is apt to engage itself to the charmer 
in haste and repent at leisure. 
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It is a tactical error for him to betray 
or even harbor any self-consciousness of 
his gift. Though selfishness is not a 
chronic ingredient of charm, it sometimes 
develops when a man wakes to the ex- 
ultant realization that he has in his con- 
trol the mightiest of all forces. There- 
upon he is tempted to wield it consciously, 
systematically, blatantly, professionally. 
This results in insincerity, selfishness, and 
a consequent hardening of the world’s 
heart against him. It disgusts people 
to see a man deliberately turn on the 
spigot whence flows this mysterious in- 
toxicant. And often, instead of draining 
the cup, they dash it into the would-be 
charmer’s face. 

With all its faults, however, .charm re- 
mains the most fascinating, delicious and 
powerful thing in the world. It seems 
an essential for preéminence in any career 
where a personality must work directly 
upon people. Naturally, for engineers, 
research workers and hermits it is not 
a necessity. The astronomer and the 
actuary may struggle along without it. 
But the thing is indispensable to success- 
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ful statesmen, evangelists, walking del- 
egates, diplomats, salesmen, advocates, 
politicians, confidence men, founders of 
religions, promoters, orators, doctors and 
kings. 

And so one might wander on through 
the pages of man’s varied occupations ;— 
wander on, as well through literal printed 
pages. For one may perhaps find more 
charming folk between the covers of books 
than outside them. Who, for instance, 
is a more magnetic outsider than E. A. 
Robinson’s ‘‘ Flammonde”’? 


“His cleansing heritage of taste 
Paraded neither want nor waste; 
And what he needed for his fee 
To live, he borrowed graciously. .. . 
His courtesy beguiled and foiled 
Suspicion that his years were soiled: 
His mien distinguished any crowd, 
His credit strengthened when he bowed; 
And women, young and old, were fond 
Of looking at the man Flammonde.” 


Then there is “My Last Duchess ”: 


“She had 
A heart—how shall I say?—too soon made glad, 
Too easily impressed: she liked whate’er 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere.” 
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With her I would put, Juliet, Pompilia, 
Richard Feverel’s Lucy, Freya, ‘Tante, 
Ruth, Lorna Doone, Nausicaa, the heroine 
of Joseph Vance, and Ariel (not Maurois’s 
but Shakespeare’s). To bear this bevy 
company I would elect Sabatier’s Saint 
Francis, Romeo, Kim, Caponsacchi, the 
Pastor of Poggsee, Luka from The Lower 
Depths, Colonel Newcome, Charles Sur- 
face, and Anatole France en Pantoufles with 
Pierre Noziére and Mon Amt. Attendant 
upon them would be Colonel Carter, Prince 
Otto, the lady with the Green Hat, Senti- 
mental Tommy, the mother of The Little 
French Girl and Tessa, the constant nymph. 

No matter how shy, cold, reserved, 
gauche or even repellant a creative artist 
may personally seem, if there is charm in 
his work, it can come from only one possible 
source,—his own unconscious mind. It is 
understood that the more charm he pours 
into his work, the less he has left for the 
amenities of daily life. This applies, of 
course, merely to the rank and file of artists. 
Here, as everywhere, the genius is his own 
legislator. When a creative giant has any 
marked quality, he usually finds enough 
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of it left over from his work to equip the 
denizens of a dozen pages in ‘‘Who’s Who.” 

By common consent, the chief exemplar 
of charm among contemporary writers of 
English is Sir James Barrie. Despite his 
almost morbid shyness, one finds an engag- 
ing harmony between his life and his work. 
When Frampton’s jolly bronze statue of 
Peter Pan with his crew, was ready for 
installation in Kensington Gardens, Sir 
James contrived to have it erected, by an 
immense force of workmen, between dusk 
and dawn, so that his friends, the children, 
might think it had been put there by the 
fairies. 

I know another true story about this 
man’s charm in action. Hitherto he has 
managed to hush the incident up. But now 
it must be told. When the play of Peter 
Pan had been running some weeks in Lon- 
don, its author was told about three small 
sisters in the East End who were quite 
mad about it. Two of them had attended 
repeatedly, and had described it so often 
to the youngest sister, that she too felt 
as if she had seen it. All three simply ate, 
drank, breathed and dreamed Peter Pan. 
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“Why doesn’t the third one go?” in- 
quired Sir James. “I’ll be glad to send her 
a ticket.” 

“Oh, no, she couldn’t possibly. She’s a 
Shut-in. There’s something the matter 
with her spine. She can’t stir from bed.” 

“Ts that so?”? murmured the playwright 
thoughtfully. 

Early the following Wednesday after- 
noon a smart ambulance drew up at the 
Shut-in’s door. Two stalwart attendants 
produced an elaborate litter, gently trans- 
ferred the little sick girl to it, and drove 
her without a jar to the theatre, where Sir 
James had engaged the royal box. 

In this he had placed a large mirror at 
such an angle that a little Shut-in, reposing 
on a soft couch, could, like a sort of junior 
and contemporary Lady of Shalott, see 
reflected therein all that passed on the 
stage. And he had provided whatever 
could most appeal to a little girl. There 
were flowers, candy, three bewitching dolls 
and the gorgeous big Peter Pan book itself, 
with Rackham’s pictures and an inscrip- 
tion from the author. The great man sat 
in the next box and dropped in anxiously 
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little guest had everything she wanted. 

And after that last incredible curtain, 
he saw her home in what seemed not an 
ambulance, but an aerial chariot of magic ° 
fire, deliciously skimming, not cobble- 
stones, but pink cotton wool clouds. 


Several pages ago the question was raised 
whether charm were a physical thing ani- 
mated by a spark of spirit, or a spiritual 
thing driving through the physical. I am 
inclined to believe it is sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other. More often than not 
it subordinates the physical to the spiritual. 
And supremely, it holds the two in level 
scales. 

If I were rash enough to venture a defini- 
tion, I would say that charm is the result 
of being physically and spiritually so much 
a part of the life of things that you irresist- 
ibly radiate the concentrated essence of all 
life, and personally exemplify the same laws 
that whiten the cherry orchards of April, 
and kindle the volcano, and swing the stars 
on their courses. 


V 
CUPID IN KILTS 


Le premier soupir de l’amour 
Est le dernier de la sagesse. 


How bitterly I regret that love did not 
visit me early! 

It is true that calf-loves may not have the 
high voltage of their seniors, but they are 
more spiritual, more exquisite. ‘That old 
proverb: 


“Calf-love, 
Half-love”’ 


lies in its wizened throat! 

The first watermelon you ever tasted 
at—say—the age of three,—did it not have 
a flavor incomparably more delicious than 
those vaster melons which you raised forty 
years later in your own hot-houses? It was 
nothing short of a miracle that floated 
straight down at you from off the vine of 
heaven, trailing clouds of glory. It was 
fit food for the gods,—and for your first 
sweetheart; with flesh, pink as her complex- 
ion; with seeds black as her eyes and elu- 
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sive as her smiles; with rind green as your 
combined experience of the ruling passion, 
and as devastating to sample. It is in the 
dawning realization of such matters that 
early youth sincerely cries out of a full 
heart: 


“I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings!” 


Yes, how bitterly I do regret never hav- 
ing been in love before I was six years old! 
This thing is now clear to my maturing 
mind: that to have reached the age of half 
a dozen before passing through the flames 
of the altar of Eros is evidence of a mis- 
spent youth. 

My first was a highly Platonic affair. 
Effie was five. Her pigtail was slender and 
blonde. Her china blue eyes had vivid 
flashes in them. I loved Effie for the self- 
centred reason that she respected and 
understood my inmost nature. Across 
half the schoolroom this attitude of hers 
was plain. It won me because I was the 
youngest at home. 

Perhaps nobody but a youngest at home 
can ever understand how my six-year old 
heart craved respect and true sympathy. 
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The “baby” of a large family may be 
spoiled, but he is never really respected 
and understood until he grows up. He, it 
is, who reaps the bumper crop of the in- 
dignities of childhood. Upon his head 
falls the condescending laughter,—upon his 
shoulders, the cast-off clothing of the gen- 
erations. And into his unconsciousness 
enters the most obstinate of all the inferior- 
ity complexes. 


“He answers to ‘Hi!’ 
Or any loud cry.” 


But what he more often answers to is the 
most microscopic of diminutives. I loathed 
the belittling name of Robbie. Sometimes, 
in moods of unusual superiority, the grown- 
ups went out of their way to call me 
Littlerobbie. I feel that if there had ex- 
isted such a name as Littlestrobbiest, they 
would have called me that, while stroking 
those ringlets which I held to be an outrage 
against my virility. Such appellations as 
these were unworthy of a man; and I felt, 
with the yet unknown Terence, that noth- 
ing which became a man was foreign to 
my nature. 
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Effie felt that way too,—at least with 
modifications appropriate to her sex. So, 
to the very end of our affair, she never ad- 
dressed me as anything but “Robert.” 
But even before she ever opened her lips, 
those china blue orbs with the vivid flashes 
in them had told me delicious things. 
Across seven desks her respectful eyes had 
revealed that she thought me a superior 
being. And, at the shock of the first ter- 
rific impact with that incalculable, shatter- 
ing, wholly delectable thing, the soul of a 
woman who comprehends—bang/—I was 
in love! 

How that jolly young teacher of ours so 
promptly managed to guess my secret, I 
do not know. Ah, the enormous pains I 
took to dissemble my love for Effie! I held 
myself down to an austere policy of merely 
launching soul-glances her way at intervals 
as much as three minutes apart. 

I wrote her no love notes,—for the sufh- 
cient reason that, as a writer, I had not yet 
worked up a large enough vocabulary. Of 
course, if only I had been learning how to 
write Latin, instead of English, the problem 
would have been simplified; for there one 
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begins slap-dash with the verb amo, I love. 
But it would have been hardly the thing for 
a young American Paolo to write his five- 
year old Francesca a billet-doux to the effect 
that “‘the kat sits on the rat and eats the 
mat.” 

So, having cunningly dissimulated my 
flame, I was greatly and pleasantly sur- 
prised to be moved one fine day to a desk 
directly in front of Effie. I was a bit 
shocked, too. For Teacher’s indulgent 
smiles seemed to single us out from the 
entire academic world and bracket us to- 
gether for publicity purposes. It was clear 
that she had fathomed the affair. 

Even apart from this I became rather 
confused and self-conscious on finding my- 
self so close to the adored one. Now that 
she was actually within touching and 
whispering range, I found my feelings 
toward her not unlike those of the great 
romancer toward “The True Romance:”’ 


“Enough for me in dreams to see 
£ 
And touch thy garment’s hem.” 


Before long it happened that the matter 
of Effe’s actual garments deepened my 
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devotion by calling in the kindred passion 
of pity.. There were few caste distinctions 
in the highly democratic poor quarter where 
my family had gone to live in order to 
facilitate Father’s missionary work among 
the immigrants. In fact, we smaller chil- 
dren recognized but one outward and 
visible symbol which could differentiate 
higher and lower strata of society. This 
symbol was: a pair of stockings rampart. 
All winter equality and fraternity reigned 
in Fowler school. But the genial days 
of Spring opened up a gulf between the 
haughty wearers of permanent stockings 
and the humble army of warm weather 
bareshanks. 

My first devastating knowledge of the 
pity of poverty, the tragedy of snobbish- 
ness and the shame of cruelty burst on 
me one golden April morning when Effie 
turned up in the school yard, trying to 
hide her poor little bare legs beneath 
her tiny scrap of faded skirt. There 
were traces of tears on her rosy cheeks, 
and she evidently did not know where 
to look. Me she avoided most of all. 

I still remember how pitifully she 
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winced when Skinny Panek, a seven-year 
old ruffian from the second grade, in- 
vited public attention to the condition 
of Effie’s legs. Enraged at this tact- 
less wit, I struck out blindly, rashly in 
defence of my lady, only to be brought 
promptly to the mat by the more scien- 
tific Skinny. When I arose, that one 
of my features which held—and holds— 
the center of the stage, was high in color 
and novel in form. 

The now neglected author, Thomas 
Holcroft, made a bull’s-eye when he ob- 
served that “‘love and a red nose can’t 
be hid.” My injured member caused 
inquiries at home. One of the brothers 
turned informer, and, in Father’s absence 
among the north Poles, Miss Pound, our 
grim housekeeper, broke two green apple 
switches over my person in order to purge 
me through pity and terror, of the sin 
of fighting, much as tragedy, according 
to Aristotle, is supposed to purge the 
soul of man. I suppose she felt that 
one good beating, or one good tragedy, 
deserved another. 

That evening, at the ceremony known 
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as Family Prayers, Miss Pound laid acid- 
ulous emphasis on the scripture verse 
that declares, with such a regrettable lack 
of sportsmanship: “To him that hath 
shall be given.” At this point I was 
heard to mutter vindictively: ‘You ain’t 
any Miss Pound, old Eight-ounces!” 

Such painful incidents served only to 
make me think the more of Effie. I re- 
garded her as a damsel in distress, and 
myself as her true (though bloody-nosed) 
knight of the rueful countenance. You 
see, my nose was “‘bloody but unbowed.” 

Candidly looking back, however, I may 
not altogether acquit myself of snobbish- 
ness, when I recall my secret satisfac- 
tion in comparing my own stockings with 
her chubby bare shins. And I blush 
to think that once, when Miss Pound 
was reading about King Cophetua, I men- 
tally assigned to myself the rdéle of the 
King, and to poor little Effie, that of the 
beggar maid. 

The loves of seven-year olds may be 
intensely spiritual affairs, but they are 
also highly convertible and, like a rail- 
way timetable, subject to change with- 
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out notice. They are like one of those 
patent combination pocket knives dear 
to all boys. You know the kind that 
can successively become, in the turn of 
a hand:—a gimlet, a cigar-cutter, a saw, 
a toad-stabber, a toothpick, a pair of 
scissors, a corkscrew, a reamer, a file, 
a chisel, a pair of tweezers, a screwdriver, 
and that tool so vitally necessary to mod- 
ern youth, contrived for extracting a 
stone embedded in the hoof of a lame 
horse. 

Those earliest affections were similarly 
versatile. No more than a change of 
schoolroom was needed to transfer my 
devotion from Effie to Ada of the tip- 
tilted nose, to Ada of the crinkly copper 
hair, the inscrutable freckles and the un- 
fathomable smile. 

Somewhere in one of his novels, Disraeli 
declares that “the magic of first love is 
our ignorance that it can ever end.” J 
now knew, reasoning by analogy, that 
second love would probably share the 
fate of the first. But, if anything, I found 
it even more magical. 

The lure of Ada was the exact antithesis 
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of the lure of the frank, sympathetic 
and adoring Effie. Men of the age at 
which I then found myself,—and of cer- 
tain other ages—quickly grow surfeited 
with pure sympathy and adoration. But 
Ada understood nothing about me, and 
cared less. Her unfathomable smiles were 
for Jimmy Krs, son of the unvoweled Bo- 
hemian saloon keeper. I grew to under- 
stand that if this radiance were ever to 
stream in my direction I must get out and 
work for it. This was my introduction 
to that lure of the chase which has been 
one of the chief factors in making the 
human race what it is today. 

Pursuit fanned my inner flame until 
it became impossible to hide. Such a 
glorious treasure I naturally wanted to 
share with those nearest and dearest to 
me. I had recently heard an elder broth- 
er’s engagement announced and discussed 
in the home circle, and I understood it 
to be based on a publicly acknowledged 
love. Why not avow my own? This 
would be a great joy and an immense 
relief. The thing was getting too big 
for me. So, one morning at the densely 
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populated breakfast table I told the world, 
abruptly bursting out to no one in parti- 
cular: “Say, I just love Ada!” 

The silence of petrifaction was rudely 
shattered by incredulous laughter and 
derisive comment. I was astonished and 
indignant. My elder brother had been 
treated in no such fashion. How could 
people be so course as to laugh at any- 
thing as beautiful and sacred as love? 
But there it was! Evidently you never 
could tell about grownups. In future 
I resolved to keep my profounder feel- 
ings to myself. 

My wooing of Ada did not prosper. 
The more she would not look at me, the 
more I wanted her to. Shades of Tantalus, 
what tortures I suffered for that girl! 
And what delicious, secret joys! Night 
after night I lay awake wondering what 
might propitiate the adored one. At length 
I hit upon a truly original idea: a box of 
candy. 

Love laughs at locksmiths. Robbing 
the toy bank whose avowed aim was 
the evangelization of India’s coral strands, 
I visited the store and slunk home with 
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a two-pound box of fancy assorted choc- 
olates. Note, I slunk. The family’s ribald 
reception of my avowal had reduced me 
to that frame of mind where I dared not 
carry my offering openly to school and give 
it to Ada before the face and eyes of all men. 

Instead I hid it in that drawer of the 
wardrobe sacred to my own private ends, 
and for several days did not venture 
to do so much as peep within. But one 
evening when I felt reasonably secure 
against surprise, I slipped out of bed, 
opened the candy box, and enthroned 
it on a pedestal consisting of the now 
empty missionary bank. Then, bowing 
down like the heathen in his blindness, 
I held before it a sort of vigil, half sacred, 
half profane. 

Confusedly I identified the hue of the 
chocolates with that of Ada’s delicious, 
inscrutable freckles, and confounded my 
ardent desire to sample a piece—(sternly 
held in abeyance by the honor of a gentle- 
man)—with my longing for one of her 
unfathomable smiles. Patly enough, the 
ribbon around the box was exactly the 
color of her hair ribbon. 
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When I noticed this, my vigil took 
on a curious, almost religious tinge. I 
found myself worshipping before a pri- 
vate altar of bonbons. And it may be 
that the dawn of the spiritual life began 
to glimmer for me then and there, as 
I cowered painfully on my sharp little 
seven-year-old knees, alert to push the 
drawer shut at the slightest warning. 

This crisis of passion quite unfitted 
me for the ordinary affairs of existence. 
I could not bestow proper attention on 
the three R-s, and even my technic at 
tag, marbles and tops fell away. ‘The 
Scotch poet was right :— 


“Love is like a dizziness; 
It winna let a poor body 
Gang about his business!” . 


I was so afraid of carrying my gift 
to its destination, and I so vastly en- 
joyed the vigils, that the fancy assorted 
chocolates had lost the first tender bloom 
of youth before they were smuggled to 
school and awkwardly started upon the 
last lap of the journey,—Ada’s lap—as I 
passed her. My goddess promptly favored 
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me with the first of her unfathomable 
smiles. This grew, however, swiftly fath- 
omable as she bit into one of the stale 
chocolates. ... 


By eight I had passed through puppy- 
affairs with two contrasting types of 
woman: the naively sympathetic and the 
haughtily indifferent. ‘There now crossed 
my path a more dangerous kind—the co- 
quette. 

Annie was a modern inversion of Deli- 
lah. Her power, like that of Delilah’s 
famous victim, lay in her hair. Within 
those long, dark, shining curls she could 
enmesh the heart of a boy as easily as 
a small spider can enmesh a boisterous 
moose fly. Her thatch possessed magi- 
cal properties which she knew only too 
well how to wield. 

At all times she held a slave-gang of 
seven or eight of us urchins in submis- 
sion to her slightest nod. A single flirt 
of that lustrous, willful head, and she 
could have us all fighting like mutineers 
who fall out over dug-up treasure. Or, 
with a slightly different flirt, she could 
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have us pulling together for her in in- 
stant and uncanny accord. 

As for the real Annie, I am now con- 
vinced that she cared for nobody but— 
Annie. She was a pocket edition of Brown- 
ing’s lady who 


“calmly would decree 


That I should roast at a slow fire 
If that would compass her desire 
And make her one whom they invite 
To the famous ball tomorrow night.” 


She was one of those terrific creatures, 
a cold beauty masquerading as a normal 
one. Her clear, icy, cruel intelligence 
moved us about with deliberate: foresight 
on her chessboard, advancing or sacri- 
ficing us, or exchanging us for something 
better, as ruthlessly as if we had been 
pawns of wood,—or solid bone. 

My own sacrifice was attended by cir- 
cumstances peculiarly painful. Annie had 
just shaken one of her most bewitching 
curls in my direction, and advanced me 
two squares with every show of her queenly 
favor. Intoxicated by good fortune, I 
composed under the desk lid, a_perfer- 
vid love letter, folded it small, addressed 
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it to her, and started it on a voyage across 
the ten intervening desks. 

Now, in our school, it was a law of the 
Medes and Persians that all surreptitious 
notes must be faithfully passed on, with- 
out examination, to the addressee, when 
Teacher wasn’t looking. As far as we knew, 
this law had never been called in question. 
And I could not imagine any one’s falling 
so low in the scale of the brute creation, 
as to infringe it. 

Without a qualm of misgiving, and 
puffed up with infatuation and the pride 
of authorship, I watched the message slip 
from hand to hand. Without misgiving,— 
that is to say, until it came to Herman, and 
I saw him read the address and noticed 
his change of expression as he glanced 
jealously at Annie. 

Now Herman was one of my chief rivals, 
and our queen had just been particularly 
hard on him. He glared malevolently 
across at me, then froze my blood and 
lymphatic system by tearing open and read- 
ing my composition. 

His shoulders shook with ghoulish laugh- 
ter. With an expression of triumph that 
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would have been appropriate for Lucifer 
if he had won the battle in Paradise Lost, 
he rose deliberately, strutted up the aisle, 
gingerly holding the note between thumb 
and finger as if it were a scorpion,—and 
gave it to Teacher. 

Teacher read it, suddenly grew vermilion, 
and hastened from the room. When she 
came back it was with the principal. Miss 
Sampson was one of those intimidating 
people whose bark is worse than their wood. 
I found later on that the heart of the Samp- 
sonian tree was sound, and irrigated by the 
sap of human benevolence. But this was 
our first encounter; and she was a blood- 
congealing person to look at, with dead 
little eyes like misplaced smudges of char- 
coal. If two teaspoons could bite one 
another they would give a fair idea of her 
mouth. 

‘“Robbie, come here to me!” 

I lifted my shamed head from the lid of 
the desk, and got somehow up the long aisle. 

“‘Step upon the platform, sir!” 

The syllables curled around me like long, 
leather lashes. I advanced two paces 
nearer the Last Judgment. 
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“Turn around!” 

Unwillingly I revolved on my axis. 

“Take your face out of your arm, sir!” 

I stole a frenzied peep at my comrades, 
and was somewhat reassured to find that 
most of the faces, though registering the 
primitive Schadenfreude of early youth, 
also registered profound horror at Herman’s 
act in treating international law like a 
scrap of paper. 

Miss Sampson menacingly thrust into 
my hand the composition I had last touched 
with such different emotions. 

“You may read that to the boys and 
girls!” 

The first time she said it I did not trust 
my ears. Could any fiend be so cruel? I 
must have heard wrong. 

“This instant!” snapped the two spoons. 

How horribly little children can suffer! 
Surely I tasted a bitterness very like the 
bitterness of death as I was forced to stam- 
mer out to my tittering companions the 
incandescent words of love which, only ten 
minutes before, I had scrawled so ecstat- 
ically and dispatched so trustingly. It 
was a terrific, a formative moment. In 
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it I suffered a shock of revulsion against 
literary composition in any form, which 
lasted until my twentieth year. And to 
this day I loathe letter writing (except, of 
course, to gentle readers). 

Not that this first public appearance of 
mine was a failure. It was a succés fou. 
Everybody but Annie and I roared with 
laughter. I could not see Teacher and old 
Twospoons, but I thought the platform 
rocked beneath me. 

I suffered for myself, and I suffered even 
more for Annie, whose head had decora- 
tively covered her desk from the moment 
Herman had started up the aisle. I wanted 
to take her hand and comfort her and get 
back to the good old status. 

But my sympathy had a blow when that 
flinty hearted coquette made it clear that 
no one so unlucky might hope to be num- 
bered any more amongst her vassals. 

As for Herman—I am sorry to recall 
that I did not offer him personal violence. 
He was too big to make this practicable. 
I spared him. But I kept up a powerful 
thinking! 

Since then more than three decades have 
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rolled by. I have not an enemy in the 
world, nor do I wish any one any bad luck 
—that is to say, unless Herman still infests 
this unfortunate planet. But even today 
I could hiss over his sepulchre the lines 
that William Watson exclaimed at the 
tomb of Burns: 


“How rich and strange the human lot, 
How warm the tints of life, how hot 
Are Love and Hate!” 


VI 
CUPID IN KNICKERBOCKERS 


Love goes towards love, as schoolboys from their 
books. Romeo and Juliet. 


From the age of nine on, I was hardly 
ever out of love. Affair overlapped affair. 
Perhaps I was unconsciously seeking to 
compensate myself for the lack of a mother. 
Perhaps Father’s efforts to mould my 
character along lines of Calvinistic aus- 
terity may have inadvertently clothed the 
other sex in an unusually seductive 
glamour. 

He meant it all for my good. He was 
quite right. It was! Looking back through 
the decades, I would not have things much 
altered. Surely the worship of woman gave 
me a sweeter, more piquant tang of forbid- 
den fruit than it gave any more liberally 
reared lad of my acquaintance. It has 
indeed been for my good to have had the 
genus girl thus metamorphosed for me into 
such a desirable Burbankian cross between 
that sovereign apple, the dread gift that 
Eve to Adam bore,—and the luscious 
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winesap of the Hesperides, and that suc- 
culent golden sphere which Paris once 
awarded—and still awards—to the slim 
loveliness of Aphrodite. None the less, at 
the age of nine I found Father’s eternal 
vigilance rather trying. Its temporary re- 
laxation was what lent the Cousin Hattie 
episode such extraordinary zest. 

The morning before Christmas an older 
brother came bustling into Cleveland. By 
the hand he led a lady of my own age. I 
had never before seen such a person in our 
mature home. 

“Hattie, this is Robbie. Robbie, this 
is Cousin Hattie.” 

Shyly we hung back for inspection. But 
a large, jovial fist closed on each of our napes 
and caused us to put our heads together. 

“Kiss, kids!” 

Hattie did not seem to mind. To my 
stupefaction, I rather fancied the exercise 
myself. This discovery involved a hasty 
readjustment of ideas. The last time I had 
kissed anybody outside the immediate fam- 
ily, had been at a place known as Ladies’ 
Hall, Oberlin, where my oldest sister was at 
college. I was then five. 
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She had given me supper in a room with 
some millions of people. Afterwards I had 
been mobbed by thousands of old women, 
eighteen to twenty-two years of age, who 
had all gabbled the nauseating formula: 
“Little boy, give me a kiss,” and had 
pecked at me without waiting for my assent. 

Retreating in disorder to my sister’s 
skirts, and digging myself in there, I had 
mentally noted that this strange practice 
was disagreeable. If I had understood what 
the late Prof. Bain was talking about, I 
should have agreed with him when he re- 
marked of kissing that “‘the occasion should 
be adequate and the actuality rare.” But 
now, four years later, I found these crude 
notions of childhood outworn. 

That evening the Christmas-tree celebra- 
tion brought me various presents. But I 
found Hattie the only one of them worth 
notice. Ignoring the red velocipede, the 
Scott Stamp Album, and the Anchor Stone 
building blocks, I sat on the sofa fanning 
her so blissfully that I did not really know 
whether I was cooling the lady’s brow or 
taking her for a ride on a winged horse. 

But something spoiled the harmony of 
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that swift evening. Abruptly a voice 
boomed forth: 

“Robbie!” 

The family stopped whatever it was do- 
ing, to listen. Glancing up with a start, 
and slipping from Pegasus to earth with a 
painful bump, I saw the lower segments of 
Father’s spectacles gleaming down at us. 
They had a detached, sardonic air that 
clashed with my inmost feelings. 

“What, Papa?? 

““What’s that you’re doing?” 

The words, though meant kindly, were 
like that first application of an icy sponge 
to a thin little neck still glowing from the 
warm bedclothes. 

“Fanning Hattie” I answered feebly. 

“Looks more as if you were fanning 
yourself.” 

The family chuckled. I started pain- 
fully, then went hot all over with shame. 
Father’s critical comment was only too well 
founded. He was right as usual. Pre- 
occupied with bliss, I was cooling, not my 
adored one’s brow, but my own! The rest 
of that Christmas Eve was ruined. 

But the wounds of nine years old are soon 
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healed. How vigorously I leaped from bed 
next morning, and applied the cold sponge 
to the hot nape, when my big brother 
waked me with the news that, unless I hur- 
ried I would miss telling Hattie goodbye. 
Bustling on my clothes I fairly shook with 
anxiety and doglike devotion. And as I 
watched for her at the foot of the stairs, 
my heart felt like a humming top. 

In his knickerbocker stage, Cupid has, 
I suppose, been equipped with long legs 
and a short memory, lest puppy-love should 
be static instead of ecstatic. Passing 
silently over the swift affairs with Anita and 
Violet brings the age of twelve, when the 
common fate of urchins found me. A case 
of love at first sight with a mature woman. 
Name, Estelle. Age, seventeen. - 

She was tall and golden, and husky- 
voiced. My brother Ferdinand was wild 
about her. Never mind! I was conscious 
of having a clandestine understanding with 
Estelle, far more complete than Ferd or any 
other man could possibly have. This con- 
sciousness was based on her secret admira- 
tion of me as a humorist. 

Now it is well known that one of the 
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female’s deadliest lures for the male is the 
pretense that she can scarcely keep from 
smiling in appreciation of his humor, or in 
admiration of his masculine charm. Irre- 
spective of the existence of such qualities, 
the coquette instinctively tries this on half 
the men she sees, as a mere matter of 
routine. She relies on everyman’s illusion 
that, when he wants to, and under favorable 
conditions, he can blossom out into no 
mean substitute for Stephen Leacock or 
Casanova, or whom you will. Result: an 
expansive feeling towards the lady who has 
divined his well hidden qualities. Watch 
the young stenographers and clerks going 
home at five, and see how adroitly the girls 
play this ancient game on every block. 

But about Estelle and me. Of course it 
would never do for folks,—and least of all 
for Ferd, to suspect the depth and height, 
the power and glory of our private under- 
standing. So I was at pains to be con- 
sistently boorish to her. Once I had a 
curiously sharp, composite pang, when I 
snatched a tennis racket out of her adorable, 
slim hands, and was scolded for rudeness 
by the infatuated Ferd. I knew, of course, 
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that Estelle understood all the ins and outs 
of it. Bless her womanly heart! She knew 
exactly how it was with me at every stage; 
and with never failing wisdom, felt the 
puppy adoration behind my subtlest ca- 
prices and hypocrisies. 

So favorably did she impress me with the 
fascination of ripe years, that when she 
passed out of my life, I fell in love 
with Lottie, a nineteen-arian. Lottie was a 
stenographer in the railway offices past 
which I pedalled to and from school. One 
morning she looked out and smiled sud- 
denly upon me. I saw an incomparable set 
of teeth, two dimples, and violet eyes that 
sparkled dangerously. Her hair was col- 
ored like a blackbird’s wing. It was set off 
by a large shell comb in the shape.of a heart. 
This combined sentiment and utility, like 
the gilded iron arrangement surmounting 
the Russian church, which was at one and 
the same time, a cross and a lightning rod. 
When that electric smile of Lottie’s leaped 
forth at me I was so startled that, involun- 
tarily I jerked at the handle-bar and nearly 
crashed. All I could manage by way of 
response was to grin sheepishly. Not for 
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several blocks did it come to me that I 
should have tipped my hat. 

That evening I spent certain hours before 
the mirror, practising a flourish worthy of 
any one of the Three Musketeers. And — 
next morning this flourish exacted a smile 
from Lottie of thrice the former brilliance. 

I used to exist for that semi-daily smile. 
But I never got quite to the point of hang- 
ing around the railway offices at closing 
time, in the hope of addressing my deity. 
The reasons were: (1) I had too much 
respect for her ripe age and (probably con- 
cealed) gray hairs. 

(2) I really preferred to keep her 
perched, a creature of tender dream, on an 
inaccessible pinnacle. 

(3) I might make a fool of myself, as 
when I almost fell off the wheel, and dis- 
illusion my deity. 

(4) Some one might see. 

So, like The Statue and the Bust, we 
temporized. Lottie stuck to her window. 
Until the end of the chapter I confined 
myself to riding past and making eyes at 
her. It was Gwennie who ended the chap- 
ter. 
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Emerson was somewhat too optimistic. 
When the half-goddess goes the goddess 
does not necessarily arrive. But in this 
case she did. Her advent rendered me, 
for the next two years, blind, deaf and dumb 
to all others of her sex. For Gwennie was 
the grand passion of my puppyhood. She 
was tall, unangular, splendid, with two 
enormous ropes of pigtail, great shimmery 
eyes, a thrilling low-pitched voice, and the 
gait of an exuberant goddess. She spread 
about her a feeling of intense but balanced 
vitality. 

I first saw her when we were both thir- 
teen. It was in Freshman English at High 
School. After beholding her I read no 
more in the text-book that day. And she 
herself glanced in my direction every now 
and then. 

Once every twenty-four hours we would 
give each other a long look at close quarters, 
—a long look that ended in a faint smile. 
Just as the closing recess bell rang we met, 
by a chronic coincidence, on a certain 
landing of the stairs. That look and that 
smile! . 

For weeks not a word passed between 
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us. To have speech with Gwennie might 
be more joy than I could possibly stand. 
Then one day Teacher informed the Eng- 
lish class that we were to read Julius Cesar 
aloud. As was only fitting, she assigned 
Gwennie the réle of Calpurnia. But when 
she came to me, she declared, to my sur- 
prise and flaming embarrassment, that I 
was Cesar. 

I, the husband of Calpurnia! I glanced 
around in exultant but guilty haste, and 
was reassured to see that none of my com- 
rades looked amused. So, resigning my- 
self for one abandoned hour to bliss, I 
became the noblest Roman of them all. 
But this person was not at all the friend of 
Brutus, or the emperor of the world, or the 
tragic victim. First, last and all the time, 
he was the husband of Calpurnia. There 
was only one fly in the ointment,—the 
regret that we were not Romeo and Juliet 
instead. 

To such an extent did these literary 
exercises break the ice between Gwennie 
and me that the next noon at our tryst, 
I found courage enough to stammer “good 
morning,” a salutation which she returned 
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very readily and sweetly. And within 
another three weeks or so I had actually 
nerved myself to address this radiant 
being to her face as, “Hello, Gwennie!” 

Demurely she cast down her eyes and 
answered, 

“Hello, Julius.” 

This struck me as the most brilliant 
piece of repartee I had ever heard. 

The first effect of the affair was to 
make me prodigiously interested in the 
question of mirror-like shoes, natty neck- 
ties, the set of coats around shoulders, 
and the one perfect method of arranging 
fore-locks and disciplining cowlicks. Nor 
did these new ideals pass unnoticed by 
the family. My brother Ferd declared 
that he sat down one day to read Gib- 
bon just as I began brushing ‘my hair. 
He started somewhere in the Decline of 
the Roman Empire, and when he arrived 
at the Fall, I was still brushing. 

As a matter of fact, the mirror that 
reflected these operations, showed me 
day-dreams, yearnings and fantastic sub- 
tleties of the most superbly engrossing 
sort. I caught glimpses there of Gwennie’s 
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entrancing dimple, of the pomp and maj- 
esty of her two stalwart pigtails, of the 
proud shimmer of her eyes, the queen- 
liness of her Calpurnia-like gait. Small 
wonder, then, that I spun out the pleas- 
ure, when every passage of pigsbristles 
over scalp was translated into terms of 
some such humanized mathematics as this: 


Let own hair equal Gwennie’s. 

Let hairbrush equal own hand. 

Prolong arc of stroke to infinity over delicate cheek. 
What would Gwennie do? 


One afternoon, after terrific struggles, 
wherein infatuation finally knelt on the 
chest of shyness, and applied the shoulders 
of same to the mat,—I lurked outside 
the school yard for Gwennie and, after 
a Three Musketeer flourish of my new 
Derby, hoarsely demanded the pleasure 
of walking a few blocks with her. 

“Why yes, Julius,” she answered quickly, 
“come right along home and pay me a 
call.” 

An apparently simple proposition; but 
it put me into a dreadful quandary. I 
thought of Father. And the thought sent 
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gallons of blood surging under my so 
carefully brushed cowlick. 

You see, Father was a good, old-fash- 
ioned Puritan of such inflexible principles 
that Sir Edmund Gosse’s account of the 
rigors of his boyhood in ‘‘ Father and Son” 
was true of my own,—except that my 
father was a much kinder man in every 
way than Sir Edmund’s, where questions 
of religion were not involved. 

Wine, woman and song had an uphill 
time of it in our austere household. 
Wine was absolutely taboo. So would even 
the remotest variety of near-beer have 
been, if any such beverage had been 
known in that epoch. Song, unless of 
a strictly devotional nature, was anath- 
ema on Sundays, along with all litera- 
ture but the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Sunday School books and religious peri- 
odicals. How often have I been forced 
to camouflage ‘“‘Jesse James and the 
Seven Goblets of Gore” within the smug 
folds of ‘The Christian Union”! 

Cards, billiards and the theatre were 
supposed to hale exclusively from that 
broad but precipitous thoroughfare, the 
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popular route to the place of real fire, 
authentic brimstone and actual imps with 
genuine steel toasting-forks, where all par- 
takers of these unhallowed delights were 
to grill until kingdom-come. 

Woman of nearly all ages was looked 
upon with portentous mental reservations 
and was to be eschewed at sight unless 
a member in good and regular standing 
of some approved church. I was _for- 
bidden to cail on any person of the op- 
posite sex without Father’s express per- 
mission. For some reason or other, this 
was a thing that I had never succeeded 
in getting. 

My natural shyness had always made 
the yoke of this handicap easy and its 
burden light. But when Gwennie looked 
at me the way she did that afternoon, 
and called me “Julius” in such a soul- 
scrambling voice, I felt that I would 
gladly exchange half of the jeweller’s in- 
ventory in the Book of Revelation, for 
the privilege of accepting her invitation. 

But all I dared do by way of response, 
was to mumble something confusedly about 
being pressed for time just at present. 
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And in the middle of the third block, I left 
her abruptly. 

“Father,” I blurted out after supper, 
“please may I call on a girl? She’s an 
awful nice girl, and . . .” 

Father held up one hand as if to stem 
a well-foreseen flow of eloquence. 

“Heraiame!” 

**Gwennie.” 

‘““Gwennie what?” 

Billings.” 

‘What church does this Gwennie Bill- 
ings attend?” 

It was a trying moment. I anticipated 
only too clearly Father’s reaction to the 
reply: 

**St. Michael’s. Please may I just. . . .” 

My parent’s eyes opened wide and he 
spoke with clarity and force: 

**No, you may not!” 

Realizing that the discussion was closed, 
I passed a wretched night, wondering how 
to put the matter to Gwennie. When, 
after school I managed to stammer an 
inconsecutive account of the situation, 
my lady’s eyes in their turn opened wide. 

But for a moment only. Then they 
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grew very sweet and seductive. She laid 
her fingers on my sleeve; and, though 
we had never before so much as shaken 
hands, I felt that feathery touch all the 
way to the tip of my shoulder. 

“Well, Julius,” said she, “‘never mind, 
[ve thought of something still nicer. You 
shall take me to the theatre.” 

I gasped. “But Father—” 

Suddenly I stopped. Gwennie’s vivid 
little face was very close to mine. Her 
right pigtail lay over her shoulder near 
me and smelled delicious. Her hand still 
touched my arm, now with an insistent 
pressure. Her eyes held mine. With 
a wrench [I tried to think of my duty. 
But the worm suddenly turned. A ter- 
rific resolution took shape within me. 
I would be a modern Ajax. I would 
flout not only the eternal fire, brimstone 
and toasting-forks but, still more auda- 
cious, I would defy the paternal lightnings. 

I heard myself utter the words: 

“All right, Gwennie. .. .” 

My Adam’s apple gave a convulsive 
leap of half-scared exultation. 


fool he matinee toumortow.<.| 4-3" 
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Though never yet inside a theatre, I 
had from early infancy been an appre- 
ciative student of bill-boards. 

“T’ll take you to see ‘The Black Crook’.” 

One reason why sons of ministers have 
such lurid reputations is this. So much 
stress is laid on the enormity of their pec- 
cadillos, that they feel they might as 
well go the whole hog. I felt, in the pres- 
ent instance, that I might as well grill 
for a whole hog as for a piglet. One 
couldn’t do any more than be damned. 
So long as Gwennie and I were losing 
our souls anyway, why not attend the 
most audacious show in town? 

Now, as stage-spectacles run today, I 
suppose “The Black Crook”? would be 
considered a prudish, nay, an edifyingly 
moral representation. But in: the un- 
sullied epoch when I was thirteen, it 
was generally regarded as the last un- 
utterable word in abandoned recklessness. 

When the curtain rose I was so taken 
aback by what I saw, that as I sat there 
with eyeballs bulging through the semi- 
darkness, I was not critically conscious 
of the cause of a perfectly delicious sen- 
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sation located in the left side of me. I 
beheld a line of resplendent ladies attired 
with simplicity and frankness. Never be- 
fore that moment had I been absolutely 
certain whether the mysterious sex really 
had a complete, common-sense anatomy, 
or went in for mermaiden effects from 
about the region of the knee. But here 
was evidence to dissolve all lingering 
doubts. 

What 1s that 2 

With a violent start which, unhappily 
prodded Gwennie painfully under the 
fifth rib by means of my elbow,+I lost 
track of all stage phenomena in the sud- 
den and overwhelming realization of the 
source of that delicious feeling. Gwennie 
was cuddling up to me!—That is to say, 
she had been until I dug her in the ribs. 
Her little shoe had rested on my ungainly 
Blucher. Her little hand had been nest- 
ling against my own chapped knuckles. 
Nothing more exquisitely soft and com- 
forting could be imagined. In all my 
thirteen years on earth I had never known 
anything to equal it. And I sidled over 
to repeat the experience. 
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But now Gwennie would have none 
of me. Something on the stage had 
caught her eye, and she huddled far over 
on the left side of her chair, gazing in 
front of her with a shocked expression. 
She absolutely ignored my existence. 

As for me, I had lost count of things 
beyond the footlights, The histrionic art 
had like an “‘insubstantial pageant faded.” 
I felt that nothing on any possible stage 
could hold my attention with Gwennie 
by my side. 

Suddenly the latter rose in her place 
and whispered: 

“Come on!” 

Brushing past indignant knees we made 
for the door. Gwennie’s face was stern 
and set. 

“T didn’t know such things were al- 
lowed!” 

That was all she said on the way home, 
despite my diplomatic efforts to get back 
to the basis of cosy friendliness. Re- 
buffed, I fell silent. 

But in her dark verandah, as I held 
out my hand for a wordless farewell, 
I felt two swift arms close about my 
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stupefied neck, and felt two fresh lips 
upon my own... . 

Suddenly I grew aware that all my 
earlier amours, compared to this one, 
had been as marbles compared to foot- 
ball, or as a Sunday School Festival com- 
pared to the Fourth of July. And that 
was the moment when Cupid proudly 
assumed his first pair of long trowsers. 


VII 
TIMESQUARESE 


In these topsy-turvy days when the 
white collar is fast becoming a badge of 
economic inferiority, I sometimes wonder 
how a cultured newsboy would make out 
in Times Square. I mean a young Harvard 
graduate with a Phi Beta Kappa key and a 
carefully thought out theory that there 
must be some natural affinity between filthy 
hands and filthy lucre. Adapting his lit- 
erary English to the informal style of his 
profession, he would announce in well 
modulated accents: “Here you are, paper! 
World, Journal, Herald, American!” 

The graduate would not prosper. No- 
body would hear a word he said. The riot 
of trafic and traffic cops would drown his 
voice completely. And his roughneck com- 
petitors would run him out of business with 
their shatteringly effective cries of: “‘Yah 
—by—bee! Woil, Joinl, Hairl, Mairkin!” 

When it comes to the spoken word, the 
experienced newsboy is a pragmatist. In- 
stinctively he knows that the only good 
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selling talk in Times Square is the kind that 
will carry to the public, although the com- 
bined full organs of Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue are blaring with every stop out, 
and with assistant organists jazzing on the 
pedals. He lends ear to the inspired whis- 
perings of necessity. In defiance of lexi- 
cographers, he formulates his own language 
along the lines of the largest effectiveness 
and the least resistance. 

In order to create an effective selling 
slogan like “‘yah—by—bee!”’ out of such 
a worthless, white-collar formula as “Here 
you are, paper!” the real newsboy sheds 
most of his consonants, like the effete lux- 
uries shed by an army in the field. He 
shatters the vowels to bits and remoulds 
them nearer to the trade’s desire. ‘The 
weak, flat ones emerge from his language- 
mill, strong, piercing, sonorous. The un- 
fit are ruthlessly scrapped. Compression, 
punch, driving power, convenience and 
ease of machine-gun repetition are the in- 
exorable laws of this new language, as they 
are of 42nd Street and Broadway. ‘Time- 
squarese bears somewhat the same relation 
to literary English that early French bore 
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pete with clamor or space. ‘The street 
car conductor demands, not “‘fares please!” 
but “face bliss!”—for all the world as 
though he were dispensing a line of cold 
cream, shaving soap or toilet powder. 
He makes “‘wuzay?” do duty for “what 
did you say?”—‘“‘sore eye!” for “that 
is all right!” and “Q!” for ‘thank you!” 

The subway guard bellows ‘“‘latumow!”’, 
“wotchastap!” and “‘movopnsanrcah!” 'The 
train boy, staggering between the seats 
under the products of Curtis and Hearst, 
announces: “Olla laytess ju sout: Laydee 
Sew Joinl an de Worst Magazines!” 

The other day, before leaving the sound- 
ing purlieus of Pier 14 on a Fall River boat, 
I heard a bored African voice announce: 
“ Lascallshawzgownsh!”—a masterly con- 
traction of the steward’s time-honored 
formula: ‘Last call! All ashore as is goin’ 
ashore!”” Note how “call” and “‘all” are 
telescoped, and how the final ‘“‘shore” ex- 
pires before the vowel, as if the gangplank 
were already seen to be aboard. 

In his brilliant treatise on “The Ameri- 
can Language,” Mr. Mencken contends 
that the characteristic New York change 
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of the ur to the o7 sounds, as in the news- 
boy’s pronunciation of “Journal,” is a 
Yiddish contribution. But even if so, 
considerations of ease and commercial 
sonority must have come in as factors. 

That tendency towards open vowels 
which adds the ee to “‘pypurée at 28th 
Street, is responsible for the English train- 
boy’s translation of “‘lunchbaskets!” into 
the Italian-sounding “unchi-bahki!” This 
mutation is reminiscent of the fruit ped- 
dler who turns ‘Nice apples!” into 
““Nyzee appoh!”, and somewhat of the 
“Buy clothes for cash!” man with his 
offer to “Buy geahsh glow!”, which, on 
occasion contracts into something very 
like an expletive, in “ Buy gosh!” 

Noise conditions in the playground may 
account for such finely carrying names 
as “Skinnay!”, and for ma’s summon- 
ing shriek of ““Sam—mee!” with its char- 
acteristic rise of a major sixth. 

Military commands show the same trend 
to sonority. ‘‘Shoulder arms!” is revamped 
into “Shouldah, harm!” In ‘Forward 
march!” the final consonant of the first 
word disappears as useless, and only two 
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pete with clamor or space. The street 
car conductor demands, not “‘fares please!” 
but “face bliss!”—for all the world as 
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of the ur to the oz sounds, as in the news- 
boy’s pronunciation of “Journal,” is a 
Yiddish contribution. But even if so, 
considerations of ease and commercial 
sonority must have come in as factors. 

That tendency towards open vowels ° 
which adds the ee to “‘pypurée at 28th 
Street, is responsible for the English train- 
boy’s translation of “‘lunchbaskets!” into 
the Italian-sounding “unchi-bahki!”’ 'This 
mutation is reminiscent of the fruit ped- 
dler who turns ‘‘Nice apples!” into 
“Nyzee appoh!”, and somewhat of the 
“Buy clothes for cash!” man with his 
offer to “Buy geahsh glow!”, which, on 
Occasion contracts into something very 
like an expletive, in “‘ Buy gosh!” 

Noise conditions in the playground may 
account for such finely carrying names 
as “Skinnay!”, and for ma’s summon- 
ing shriek of ‘‘Sam—mee!” with its char- 
acteristic rise of a major sixth. 

Military commands show the same trend 
tosonority. ‘‘Shoulder arms!” is revamped 
into ‘‘Shouldah, harm!” In “Forward 
march!” the final consonant of the first 
word disappears as useless, and only two 
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letters of the second are worth keeping. 
So that the command becomes “Forwahr, 
hart!? 

Choral, song, too, often distorts lan- 
guage, especially if everyone is trying 
to out-carol his neighbor. When a raw 
recruit of my acquaintance first heard: 


“Tt’s a long wy to Teeperairee, 


To the Swedish girl I know,” 


he was puzzled as to why the Swedish 
girl, herself presumably a servant, should 
have gone to Ireland, the land of good 
servants. It was a case of carrying coals 
to Newcastle, or Fords to Detroit, or 
hubbub to Times Square. 

In dynamic luxuriance at least, Amer- 
ica “licks creation.”?> We are noise-poor, 
in the sense that some people aré land-poor, 
and the fat are flesh-poor. This circum- 
stance has had its influence on the forma- 
tion of the American vulgate. In Times 
Square a single negative might be drowned. 
But a form of words like “I don’t want 
none o’ yer lip” has an ampler chance 
to convey a feeling of true unfriendli- 
ness under conditions of low audibility. 
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And one reason why the double com- 
parative shares the popularity of the twin 
negative is that it has ‘“‘a more sweller 
show to be hoid.” 

Do not the intuitive ease, convenience, 
compactness, vividness, simplicity and 
effectiveness of our American vulgate, ar- 
gue a fatally inert lack of adaptability 
in literary English, like that which once 
brought about the overthrow of the dino- 
saurf Is the lingo of the people des- 
tined to overwhelm the language of cul- 
ture, and survive as the fittest? And, 
while the noises of earth intensify their 
present pitiless crescendo, will not this 
common speech grow commoner and com- 
moner, until at last it reaches the Dead 
Sea level of Timesquarese? 

One fears that language has begun a 
race with noise comparable to that now 
going on between projectiles and armor. 
What will happen, in the course of this 
race, to the cherished tongue of Shake- 
peare and Milton? Ever since writing 
was invented, the human eye has been 
the chief conservative force in language 
and literature. It is much more of a for- 
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malist than the ear, resents innovation 
more impatiently, and clings with fonder 
devotion to the fruits of cultivation. But 
what if the eye’s hour has struck? 

Already the newspaper and the mag- 
azine are heavily rivalled by radio; and 
now there comes a significant new de- 
velopment of an older machine. M. Emile 
Pathé is the leading European authority 
on the phonograph. He solemnly assures 
me that an invention is soon to be placed 
on the market, which is going to work 
profound changes in many of the customs 
of mankind, including language and litera- 
ture, and even in the human body itself. 

This revolutionary invention is a very 
cheap and foolproof kind of phonograph 
recording apparatus. It will replace the 
typewriter, the stenographer and- the pres- 
ent forms of dictograph, just as these once 
replaced the pen, and as the pen replaced 
the stylus. No longer will the haughty 
young Loreleis of shorthand, with pencils 
in their gleaming hair, distract the tired 
business man from his exhaustion. 

He will talk his letter not to Lorelei, 
but to a specially prepared disc of paper, 
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four or five inches across, and no thicker 
than ordinary notepaper. It will be spun 
by electricity on the desk under his nose. 
His customary speaking voice will em- 
boss the message on this paper. He will - 
mail it in an ordinary envelope. His 
correspondent will place the disc on his 
phonograph, and hear a life-sized voice 
repeat a life-sized message. He will an- 
swer back and file the disc for reference. 
This invention will throw large numbers 
of girls out of employment, profoundly 
affect the typewriter industry, and mean 
to business and the professions enormous 
savings in overhead, time, distraction, in- 
accuracy and temper. Circular literature 
will become a serious menace to the print- 
ing press. Round books and magazines for 
the ear will burst upon a startled world. 
They will consist of packs of paper discs, 
bound together so loosely that each in 
turn can take its place in the phono- 
graph without being detached. You may 
lie back with closed eyes while your favor- 
ite author reads you his latest book, or 
Hackett reads Macbeth. This is not 
practicable today on account of the ex- 
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pense and bulk of the heavy composition 
records. But tomorrow,—thanks to the 
admirable compactness of the paper disc, 
five times as many books may be crowded 
into a five-foot rack of literature. The 
complete works of Plato and O. Henry 
will go into a small soup tureen.... 

In time, says M. Pathé, nothing which 
is now done by the printing press—except 
posters—will be foreign to the nature of 
the phonograph. Even our so-called “cir- 
culars” may eventually justify their name 
by losing their corners and becoming round. 

The eyes of modern man have been 
badly overstrained by looking at small 
black marks on pieces of white paper,— 
an artificial activity which has been go- 
ing on for only a minute fraction of hu- 
manity’s life on earth. That the eye 
was not built to stand up under such 
a strain, is shown by the plague of spec- 
tacles. This organ was intended, instead, 
to search the primeval distance for game 
and enemies. On the other hand, we 
listened to the minutiz of speech many 
millenniums before writing was dreamed 
of. Our ears are fitted by evolution to 
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stand almost any test. Their larger use 
will give the tired eyes a much needed 
vacation. And, in a few decades, if M. 
Pathé is right, the world will be almost 
as unspectacled a place as a Parisian 
woman’s club. 

Of course, the paper disc will not do 
away entirely with the printed book. But 
the round form of literature will make 
even swifter gains over the rectangular 
than Timesquarese is making over the 
language of culture. It will be so much 
easier for a writer to talk his book onto 
a piece of paper than to scratch it there 
with a pencil or bang it there with a type- 
writer, that the dictation of would-be 
literature will be fatally encouraged. I 
say “fatally,” because dictation can sel- 
dom be more than improvisation. And 
art is almost never improvised. 

By attacking and suppressing the written 
word (the thing which has done most 
to conserve the quality of language), the 
new invention will work hand in glove 
with Timesquarese. When the literary 
eye at last abandons the struggle, and 
Timesquarese decides to take up Shake- 
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speare, what may we expect? What, for 
instance, will it make of that passage in King 
Richard III, about “grim-visaged war” 
who has ‘‘smoothed his wrinkled front’? 


“* And now—instead of mounting barbéd steeds .. . 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber.” 


When, in the war with noise, most of 
the foregoing consonants have been elim- 
inated as conscientious objectors, and the 
more delicate-minded slacker vowels have 
been roughly hazed and imbued with the 
fighting spirit, and the whole organization 
salted with hard-boiled veteran vowels to 
bring up the morale, these lines will per- 
haps emerge somewhat as follows: 


Anow astada mounta barba stee, 
He ky-purrees a loidy’s chymberee. 


Then, take the iridescent passage in 
Milton that comes after “Haste thee, 
nymph!”—about 

“Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles.” 


In obedience to the grim law of Times- 
quarese, this couplet will reduce to some- 
thing like: 
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Quypa cracka wanta wy 
Nodda backa reeda smy 


There is one thing to be said for this 
new version, however. Its Italianate sound © 
is more in harmony than Milton’s own 
lines are, with the nationality of the poem’s 
title, “‘L’Allegro.” 

When, on the other hand, the opening 
of Gray’s Elegy is translated into the 
modern lingo of this our Melting Pot, its 
national flavor is quite different: 


De coifew toe de nail oh party dye. 


This recalls the negro bootblack as dis- 
tinctly as the Miltonic example evokes 
the Neapolitan banana peddler. 

Perhaps it is only my fancy, but the 
refrain of Kipling’s ‘“Recessional”’ begin- 
ning “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet” 
—seems, in Timesquarese, more the utter- 
ance of the Irish conductor of a Broad- 
way surface car, who is dimly troubled 
about the future of his newly adopted 
American language: 


Lorgorra Hose, be wya yat, 
Lasswee forgat, lasswe forgat! 


VIll 
JAZZY ANNA 


“JAZZIANA” was the first title of this 
chapter. But a college boy glanced over 
my shoulder and pronounced it “Jazzy 
Anna”—which seemed more appropriate. 

The other day in Greenwich Village 
I was struck by a shop sign. It said 
STATIONARY Macazines. Naturally one 
expected a window full of hoary old high- 
brow quarterlies featuring eight thousand 
word articles on The Philosophy of Tariff 
Reform, and The Origins of Javanese Lit- 
erature, and Pernicious Aspects of Evolu- 
tion. 

But instead I was flicked in the eye 
by a large vermilion poster. It boosted 
a new monthly: 









Read Our Sensational Feature Story 

MAKING JAZZ MUSIC 
INCREASE 

YOUR BRAIN POWER 





Now brain power has been my life’s 
ambition. I could do with any amount 
154 
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of it. Brain power, that is to say, with- 
out the rude effort of practising tiresome 
mental scales, études and finger exercises. 
This feature story was, of course, the 
very thing for me, as my apartment is 
surrounded by Italian restaurants whence 
emanate nightly, from eight till upwards 
of three, jazz strains, in every sense of 
the word “strains.” 


“Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill.” 


Surely now, if ever, Lord Tennyson’s 
facile optimism was about to be justified. 

Unfortunately I did the wrong thing. 
I should, of course, have bought that 
magazine, or at least have identified it 
for future reference. But instead I care- 
lessly entered a train of thought. And 
instantly the train-boy began to flaunt 
an armful of periodicals featuring: 


PERSONAL CHARM THROUGH = SCIEN- 
TIFIC GUM-CHEWING 

LEARN TIGHT-ROPE WALKING iN BED 

GLAND TIDINGS OF ETERNAL YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 
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BECOME A CLAIRVOYANT BY DEEP 
BREATHING 

CLAIRVOY YOURSELF MILLIONS IN 
WALL STREET 

LET FOXTROTTING MAKE YOU A SU- 
PERMAN 

BECOME A KREISLER BY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


These reminded me of certain articles 
which appeared in the feminist maga- 
zines at the height of the movement 
for the emancipation of woman. ‘They 
told how science was about to render 
the male sex superfluous. One of the 
most determined feminists indulged these 
roseate dreams of the second, and final, 
fall of man. But in the interim, while 
science was perfecting its little arrange- 
ments, she decided to adopt an infant. 
“My dear lady,” remarked her minis- 
ter, “I see that, in the words of Scripture, 
you have embraced ‘that spirit of adop- 
tion whereby we cry, “a bas, Father!” ’ ” 

Seeing the vogue of the quack periodi- 
cals, I began to reflect on the weakness 
of this overstimulated land for crazes 
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of all sorts. And I wondered whether 
Jazzy Anna and her set may not take 
advantage of our nationa! kindness for 
charlatanism, and lure the more serious 
magazines to relax their present austere 
standards. 

What if The Music Industries Digest 
should come out with a paper on THE 
SAXOPHONE AS A SACRAMENT? Imagine 
The Sectarian publishing SainrHoop By 
Rapio, or Smart Topics giving recipes 
for Maxine CockxtTaits INCREASE YouR 
CHRISTIANITY. Perhaps Science for Every- 
man may offer specifications for A 
Hich FREQUENCY SHAKESPEAREODYNE 
‘TRANSFORMER OF PErRsPIRATION INTO IN- 
SPIRATION, and Look Out! advise us on 
Man JoHNcc as AN ADJUTANT TO SELF- 
Mastery. Bad Flatkeeping may _ go 
back on its hitherto upright policy, with 
Maxinc MorpuinE Manuracture MeEn- 
TALITY. We may read in The Metro- 
costic, Ler CaraMELS Make You A Kant! 
or in Jollier’s, CicARETTES Can Win You 
Success, or in Arts and the Drama, 
Letrinc Cuorus Girts CoORDINATE YOUR 
CHARACTER. The mind boggles at the 
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future, in speculating how quackery may 
develop in those magazines of sex appeal 
which are now the ordure of the day. 

One fears that this sort of thing is 
gaining ground in the magazine world. 
The formula is so simple and the promised 
results so striking. It is nothing more 
than: Letrinc X Make You Y. X is 
some indulgence seldom less agreeable than 
the cake, the syrup or the gum toward 
which, as portrayed on the billboard, 
the entire family are extending their hands, 
with yearning leers of sentimental en- 
chantment worthy of Carlo Dolci at his 
worst. Y is some rare endowment which, 
on the off chance of its being attainable 
at all, is only to be won by unflagging 
industry, backed by the bull-pup deter- 
mination of the Hound of Heaven; or 
by courage allied to genius; or by fasting 
and prayer. 

If, in the front sections of certain maga- 
zines, quackery continues to find increas- 
ing favor with the descendants of Bar- 
num’s public, it may in the end succeed 
in relaxing the present lofty integrity 
of even the advertisers who were, not 
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many decades ago, cultivating the shell 
and pea game with such profit. 

Of course everyone knows that today 
misrepresentation is debarred more sternly 
from the advertising pages than from — 
the reading matter. But how much longer 
will the commercial part of the quack 
magazine resist the contagion of the fake 
articles in the front? Any day now I 
look for deliciously illustrated displays 
of how the creation of Herbert Spencer’s 
First Principles was due entirely to Father 
Tyme’s Rumogin Tonic—Give THE CHIL- 
DREN Att THEey Want! 

If quackery threatens the advertisers, 
why not the educators? Is it fantastic to 
fear that charades may before long figure 
in college entrance requirements? Or that 
Princeton, Vassar, Northwestern and Le- 
land Stanford may found chairs for the 
appreciation of Irving Berlin and the 
Sunday Supplement? 


IX 
JACK TAR PRODUCTS 


“Gornc abroad again, I hear.” 

“Yes Calkins, soon as I can engage 
passage. The trouble is, all the confounded 
boats seem to be booked up for the next 
couple of months.” 

Calkins smiled the patronizing smile 
of one who talks his own specialty to a 
rank outsider. 

“Dozens of boats with plenty of room 
for you, will clear from New York in 
the next three days.” 

“Well” I said, “‘you’re a marine broker, 
and ought to know. But I tell you I’ve 
been everywhere, and there’s nothing 
doing.” 

Calkins remained patronizing. 

“You’ve been to that small fraction 
of the shipping offices which handle the 
passenger traffic. Why don’t you send 
yourself to Europe by freight?” 

“Why don’t I embark in a large cock- 
tail shaker drawn by web-footed Jabber- 
wocks?”’ 
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*“No, but I’m serious!” He praised 
travel by freighter, its cheapness, its nerve- 
soothing deliberation, the chance to be- 
come intimate with the genuine Jack Tar. . 
“Who knows” he added, “but you might 
pick up some literary material on board?” 

It was my turn. With the patronizing 
smile of one who talks his own specialty 
to a rank outsider, I informed him that 
literary material was the least of my 
preoccupations. While I was working up 
one idea, a score of others would come 
elbowing in and shouting for attention. 
The trouble was to fight them off until 
I had licked and thumped the long en- 
velope, and addressed it to the editor, 
and realized that I had forgotten to enclose 
return postage. All the same, it was 
a piquant idea to ship oneself as mer- 
chandise. How could it be managed? 

“As a rule” he told me, “freighters 
carry no people, on account of the expense 
of “a passenger license. But it’s easy 
to get permits in special cases. Or a 
passenger can always be camouflaged as 
one of the ship’s officers.” 


He scribbled on a card. 
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“Here, take this to Sharpless of the 
N—Line. I’m a stockholder, and I think 
he’ll fix you up. You’ll have to pay for 
nothing but the cost of what you eat.” 

At our first interview President Sharp- 
less genially consented to make room 
for me aboard the S. S. ‘“‘Millpolo,” 
sailing as soon as the question of her 
cargo was settled. As yet he did not 
know whether she would be bound for 
Barcelona, Rotterdam, Genoa or Le Havre. 
I said it was all the same to me. 

“'There’s another thing,’”? he murmured. 
“We have no passenger license. You 
wouldn’t mind shipping as a common 
seaman, would you?” (Visions of the 
stock first mate of fiction, and the keel- 
haulings, rope’s ends and _ capstan-bars 
to which he treats the budding seaman 
on his first appearance before that pillory 
which, for some obscure reason, is still 
called “the mast.” Visions of the tradi- 
tional fo’c’sle where one would sleep— 
or lie awake—in wringing wet garments, 
while feasted on by every creeping thing. 
Visions of the reddest-blooded bosun- 
tight who ever brandished a_ belaying 
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pin through the virile pages of Joseph 
Conrad. Visions of Masefield’s Dauber 
and his untimely end.) On the other 
hand, it occurred to me that fiction was | 
probably fiction. And even if it proved 
to be fact, this adventure would be no 
more sporting than the trenches had been. 
At any rate it would not be so muddy; it 
could not be more monotonous; and it 
would be something new. 

I told Mr. Sharpless that I had no 
objection, provided I could discover a 
safe nook for Gaspar, my fragile old 
Italian ’cello, the instrument with the 
human soul, which went with me every- 
where. But that reminded him. 

“Look here, if you sign on as one of 
the crew, we’re supposed by law to bring 
you back to the home port. That wouldn’t 
suit you, would it? Well, all you’ll have 
to do is, desert when you reach the other 
side. There'll be no real trouble about that, 
unless of course, the Millpolo goes to Bar- 
celona, where she anchors in the roadstead, 
without docking. I'll see that the captain 
becomes temporarily blind, and you’ll just 
slip quietly off the boat and disappear.” 
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(Visions of ‘“‘slipping quietly”? from the 
Millpolo. I saw myself unobtrusively 
flitting from before the mast, with two 
steamer trunks under my left arm, a 
lofty wardrobe trunk in my right hand, 
a suitcase balanced on my best velour hat, 
the way Italian peasant women balance 
their baskets in order to cultivate a grace- 
ful carriage,—and Gaspar, the faithful, held 
firmly between my teeth, like the cutlass of 
the traditional pirate, when he swarms over 
the bulwarks.) Exhausted by this imagina- 
tive effort, I could grasp but the vaguest 
idea what deserting from the middle of 
the Barcelona roadstead would be like. 

I hinted these fancies to Mr. Sharp- 
less. He said he hadn’t taken the baggage 
into account, and that I must call to- 
morrow. I did, and learned that he had 
obtained a special permit to carry me 
as passenger; that he would charge me 
nothing for fare, a dollar and a half a 
day for board, and that the Millpolo 
was due to sail the following afternoon 
from Shewan’s Dry Dock. 

This proved to be at the foot of Twenty- 
Seventh Street, Brooklyn. It was my 
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first visit to the region. Though an old 
inhabitant of New York, and familiar with 
her passenger docks, I had not suspected 
the existence of anything like the vast . 
kaleidoscope of funnels, spars, hulls and rig- 
ging that revolved for my benefit around 
the axis of Shewan’s, as I approached the 
pier. It was a staggering show; somewhat 
as if the Thames, the Elbe, the Seine and 
the Danube had pooled their resources. 

But it struck me that the most engag- 
ing feature of this unknown freight water- 
side was its democratic accessibility. 
Unlike the passenger sections of great 
ports, it was kind enough not to con- 
front the landlubber with those unbroken 
miles of hermetical dock-fronts that grimly 
begrudge him even a peep at salt water 
and its attendant glamour. | 

For a sea gypsy like me, such an exclu- 
sive shore as the west side of West Street, 
New York, in the vicinity of Fourteenth, 
is one of the most tantalizing spots on 
earth. Its pitiless policy of No Apmir- 
TaNcE Excepr on Business never fails 
to make me “fevered with the sunset” 
and “‘fretful with the bay,” even though 
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I may have crossed Ninth Avenue the 
moment before without a nautical thought 
in my head. I am maddened by being so 
near and yet so far; by the sea-smells and 
sounds without the sea sights. And, no mat- 
ter how many blocks it may be, I must 
prowl until I can feast my eyes at least on 
polished brass fittings, or eddying driftwood 
or a tattooed deck hand, coiling a rope. 
This experience of being shut out from 
the racy pageant of a harbor never fails 
to touch the re-roll lever of life’s pianola. 
And it always unfurls the scroll of my 
days back to the epoch when.I used to 
play hookey from school at circus time 
and, frenzied by the inflammatory music 
issuing from the great grey tent, used 
to apply my heart diligently to find out 
a peep-hole in that inhospitable fabric. 
But such a theme suggests—nay demands— 
the bass-drum thump of the hexameter. 


THE CIRCUS 


Reaching along to the distance, monotonous blocks 
on blocks, 

These barriers to beauty and pleasure, the dreary 
grey fronts of the docks, 
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Stifle, oppress and excite me, sharpen my thirst 
for the sort 

Of three-ring show full of glamour and go, one finds 
in a bustling port. 


The tight-sealed portals and windows, the walls 
without loophole or chink, 

With their stolid, insolent calm, enrage me and make 
me think 

Of the baffled quests of my boyhood when I turned 
truant and went 

Chink-hunting the sinuous, too continuous dreary 
grey circus tent. 


And splashes of maddening music come filtering, 
filtering through 

To harrow my thirsting ears as the circus band used 
to do: 

Rough staves of a mariner’s chantey, winches that 
rattle and thump, 

Brass trumpets ablare on a liner out there, the roar 
of her elephant’s trump. 


Now, sweet as the perfume of sawdust or monkeys 
or pink lemonade, 

Wild as the bouquet of lions or musk from the lovely 
mermaid, 

Is the smell that stings my nostrils, of ozone, of tar 
and of brine, 

And the cloying fume from a shuttered room of spilt 
Canary wine. 
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At length a chink in the dock-wall, a hole in the 
sideshow tent, 

Where giants from Ganges and Tigris and Volga 
and Nile go bent 

Under barrels of Bornean spices, the mellow baled 
rugs of Tabriz, 

Russian wolves in a cage apoplectic with rage, and the 
trunks of mahogany trees. 


At last, with the end of the dock-wall, the churn of 
the sunlit Sound. 

Now ho! for a jollier pageant than canvas could 
ever surround! 

Cordage and spars beat time to the song of the unseen 
breakers, 

While the romping hulls and the madcap gulls keep 
pace with the music makers. 


There’s a welcome lump in my throat that says I 
can take more joy ‘ 

In the beauty of harboring ships than ever I took as 
as a boy 

In the chariot race of the llamas, the dance of the 
Siamese twins, 

The learnéd mink or the missing link or the dame 
with the multiple chins. 


Oh, I like Pantaloon with the slapstick, but funnier 
now to me 

Is a fussy, officious tug, that clown of the three-ring 
Sea. 
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And fairer than pink silk riders or elephants march- 
ing to war 

Are miles on miles of barnacled piles and the out- 
bound liner’s roar. 


The Millpolo proved to be a small, ig- 
nominious coal freighter, as yet innocent 
of cargo, and bobbing high out of water 
like an ugly black duckling. A _ clerk 
from the office of the N—Line came 
up and informed me that, according to 
the orders he had received, I was to sign 
on as a common seaman before the mast. 
I told him about the special permit which 
Mr. Sharpless had obtained, to carry me 
as a passenger. He grinned skeptically 
and said he had not heard about that, 
and if I went, it would be as a sailor. 

Disappointing! But apparently the 
time had gone by for shilly-shally. So 
I resigned myself to the idea of a mast, 
and a master. Clad in heavy ulsters, 
Gaspar and I swarmed somehow up a 
vertical pilot’s ladder thick with ancient 
and modern grease. Like saints climb- 
ing heavenward through a world of regret- 
table impurity, we left that ladder a 
brighter, sweeter place than we found 
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it. Only, our robes were never the same 
again. 

The Old Man started true to the form 
laid down in fiction for the guidance of 
sea captains. He was cold and haughtily 
‘reserved. He branded that permit as 
a myth, and ordered me to the fore- 
castle. But when his eyes met Gaspar, 
a look came into them not authorized 
by the sea stories. ‘“‘Bring that there 
right in out o’ the rain!” he cried eagerly, 
and led the way to his own cabin. ‘‘My 
favorite instrument! First time ever I 
had one aboard with me.” 

A possible opening here. In five min- 
utes I had ascertained his favorite tune. 
(Sad to confess, the Quartet from Rigo- 
letto.) In ten, he was agreeing that I 
had too much baggage to make a really 
workmanlike job of deserting the ship. 
He offered to take me along as purser, 
if only I would give him a tune now and 
then. Pursers, he explained, never had 
to desert. They could resign with dig- 
nity, whenever they felt the inner call. 
My duties would be light. I should not 
even be called upon to hold a purse,— 
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because there was none to hold. More- 
over, I should draw a salary. My “ap- 
pointments,” as the French so delicately 
put it, would be at the rate of a penny 
a month. The captain added that, though 
nominally purser, my actual status would 
be that of “workaway,” and I should 
live in the supercargo’s cabin. 

All hands were getting hungry, and 
the stores were only half aboard. I heard 
the boatswain warn the steward that, 
unless he fed the crew instantly, they 
would knock off work and go ashore to 
forage for themselves. ‘The steward mur- 
mured plaintively that he couldn’t do 
nothin’ till them vegetables showed up. 
Then he made for the officers’ quarters. 

Two minutes later there burst out on 
deck the First Mate. He was exactly 
the sort of ruffian I had long known in 
sea novels and film palaces. He also 
reminded me of 


“The carnivoristicious Ounce 
Who went with a spring and a bounce” 


through the weird mis en scene of my St. 
Nicholas-reading childhood. This satisfy- 
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ing character exploded out of the saloon 
gangway and boomed at the crew: 

“Now then, if you don’t like it, get the 
hell out 0’ here! That’s the sort o’ boy I 
am! And put out them cigarettes!” 

He was one against ten. I fully ex- 
pected to see them go for him with cap- 
stan bars, in the time-honored way of 
mutinous crews. But no such thing. Be- 
fore the first white-hot blast of the Ounce’s 
personality, they wilted as one man, put 
out their poor little smoking substitutes 
for dinner, and bowed humbly to their 
task. 

This was by way of continuing that 
labor of lustration which Gaspar’s ulster 
and mine had recently begun when we 
climbed aboard. They spread a large 
rope net in the filthy puddles of the pier, 
and filled it with hams, sirloins, livers 
and plucked Thanksgiving turkeys. ‘Then 
they pulled it up the side, thus gradually 
scraping a pathway almost clear of grease, 
—and plopped it down into the thick 
fuel oil that seemed to occupy the whole 
promenade surface of the Millpolo, where 
its contents were pounced upon by the 
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“deck hands.” I now saw the reason 
for this technical term. ‘The hands of 
these toilers of the sea were the exact color 
of the deck. 

Although the mate had run true to 
literary form, the captain fell far below 
it. In books, whenever peril shows its 
head, the Old Man never fails to act 
with the cool, unhurried insouciance of 
that football player in ‘“‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” who emerged from the 
bottom of every scrimmage with an un- 
broken straw in his mouth. He is no 
more supposed to show the outward effects 
of inner stress than a union plumber 
working by the hour. 

But that night, as I sat at meat in the 
swaying saloon, with a couple of my 
fellow officers, the Old Man rushed in 
looking shamefully excited. His eyes 
were rolling. It was uncertain whether 
the drops that covered his brow were 
beads of rain or of anguish. Despair- 
ingly he demanded the whereabouts of 
the Chief Engineer. And in the same 
breath he asked the Second Assistant 
how many boilers were going. 
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“Only two, sir. No manhole plates 
on the third yet.” 

Then the Old Man scrapped the most 
sacred traditions of the scribes (and phar- 
isees). He wrung his hands and cried 
melodramatically; ‘I’m sorry I started! 
Here it is, blowing up a gale, and we so 
light we can’t hardly keep in the chan- 
nel! Please go ask the Chief to give her 
all he has. If he never sat on the safety- 
valve, let him sit on it now!” Half an 
hour later, as I was turning in, I heard 
the Captain’s agonized howl: ‘‘Let go 
the port anchor!” 

Next morning I was wakened by a 
peculiar sound. It was halfway between 
the brief blasphemy of a _ mild-spoken 
alarm clock, and the click-reel of a king- 
fisher. Framed by the open port was a 
droll little face. It had the blue jowl 
and the melancholy, deep-set, humorous 
eyes of an Irish peasant in a G. L. Bir- 
mingham novel. A small, dusky hand,— 
the exact color of a deck-hand—stole into 
the picture, and sketched a sort of military 
salute. 

I spoke, and the sound shocked my 
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guest into action. He made one mag- 
nificent leap and alighted on the carafe 
of drinking water. A second, and I felt 
his little cool hands and feet on my front 
hair; a third to Gaspar’s head in the 
starboard corner, and I could hear the 
strings murmuring softly to themselves 
under the impact, as if in hushed sur- 
prise. Not until he had poised there 
for an appreciable instant, did I take 
in the fact that the first client to visit 
me in my new capacity of workaway 
purseless purser, was a small, ingrati- 
ating, blue-jowled West African monkey. 

The Millpolo was still at rest. The 
first thing I saw through the port-hole 
was a large sign on shore: 


CABLE CROSSING! 
DO NOT 


ANCHOR HERE 





The first thing I saw on deck was the 
Ounce, having a profane lot of trouble 
getting up anchor. Then I ran across 
the Captain, who told me, with an inde- 
cent display of human emotion, that we 
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had had a narrow squeak, last night, 
from running upon a certain shoal. “Just 
a matter of feet!” he moaned. 

“And now comes one thing on another!” 

He pointed to a commotion in the bow 
centering around the blaspheming Ounce. 
“Them sons o’ guns has gone and put 
down a new cable to the Ambrose Chan- 
nel light-ship. And we are afoul of her. 
A round turn with the port anchor chain. 
Look, here comes the cable tug to curse 
me out!” 

As clearly as an inanimate object could, 
that cable tug vilified us all the way to 
Davy Jones’s locker and back.. She kept 
fussing, fuming, sputtering, snarling, scold- 
ing and shooting out the lip at us. Each 
of our desperate efforts to break away 
was provided with a musical commentary. 
The performer upon her too expressive 
steam whistle could have competed suc- 
cessfully with that talented vaudeville 
artist who plays the solo part in concertos 
for bicycle pump and orchestra. 

Free at last, and sped with derisive 
blasts, we made for Baltimore, where 
the Millpolo acquired cargo; and I, after 
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various solemnities, a seaman’s identifica- 
tion card bearing a photograph which 
looked more like a pirate than a purser, 
The criminal effect was heightened by 
red and gory looking finger prints, and . 
a description of “physical marks or pecul- 
larities,” commencing: ‘“‘scar on right 
wrist.” 

Finally we set sail, and life settled 
down into a serenity broken only by 
the waves that always break across coal 
boats amidships. Besides eating, sleep- 
ing and studying my fellow man and 
monkey, there was nothing to do on the 
Millpolo. The best it had to offer was 
human nature,—but a superior brand in 
unlimited amounts. 

There was nothing self-contained about 
those big, hearty, childlike sailor men 
whose phantom purse I held. Though 
cabined, they were neither cribbed nor 
confined. ‘They were no more standoffish 
than Peter, the captain’s monkey. From 
giving vent to a naive, untrammeled ex- 
pression of the emotion of the moment, 
they shrank no more than a traffic police- 
man who has been jostled by a fender. 
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In one of his mellower essays, R. L. S. 
recalls how each of his own gang of boy- 
hood friends bore, hidden underneath his 
jacket, smelling of toasted tin and of 
the pantries of paradise, his pet posses- 
sion, a lighted bull’s-eye lantern. Well, 
like everybody else, my shipmates were 
lantern bearers. Only, instead of hiding 
these beacons under opaque garments, 
they wore them on their sleeves. 

The first night at supper, the Second 
Mate showed us his. He broke up a 
somewhat Rabelaisian conversation by 
excoriating the character of any married 
man who could, for a single instant, have 
a good—or even a passable—time in the 
society of any other woman than his 
wife. 

To this the handsome, blonde young 
Second Assistant replied that he talked 
like a guy who’d just got engaged. This 
charge was blushingly admitted. In- 
stantly the Second produced her portrait— 
that magic lantern picture—and gave us 
a glimpse of his flame. 

Then the Second Assistant, in turn, 
introduced us to the more intimate details 
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of his courtship of Lizzie, and the accom- 
panying perfidy of his buddies, during 
which adventures he licked all comers. 
Ensued his marriage, six months ago, 
and his prompt discovery of the duplic- . 
ity of woman, which led to his furnish- 
ing one more comer the licking of his 
career. And the thing that just broke 
his heart so that it would never be the 
same again, was that this last bird hap- 
pened to be his best friend. His con- 
clusion was that, putting one thing with 
another, everybody was a crook. (This 
boy was already using his lantern cynic- 
ally: a modern Diogenes at _ twenty.) 
And the only really solid satisfaction to 
be found in life was—gambling. 

Even the Ounce grew swiftly human 
on acquaintance. ‘‘You see, buddy” he 
confided to me, “it’s the First Mate’s 
job to handle the crew. And whenever 
the sailors reach port and get tanked 
up on that bum liquor, their cry is always, 
‘kill the cook!’ or ‘kill the Mate!’” 

“Well, when you’re holding down my 
job you mustn’t never let the men get 
coming it over you. Sure as ever you 
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do, or if you show ’em you’re scared,— 
you’re done. They’ll finish you right 
Oies 

“Now my way of handling it is this. 
On the last voyage, for instance, the 
sailors told the steward they was going 
to kill me. So I started in leaving my 
door unlocked at night. Of course, if 
any one put his hand on the knob, I was 
right there on the alert, fingering the 
trigger under the pillow. I didn’t sleep 
much.” 

**So the steward, he says to the sailors, 
‘He never locks his door after dark. Go 
to it!? That got them kind o’ bluffed. 
But I could understand why the two 
mates that had this job before me went 
to the insane asylum. A man in my 
position has all he can handle in the line 
of duty, without going in fear of his life. 
Say, I been looking up stystistics. Last 
year, out of a total of seven thousand 
first mates, how many went off their 
heads? ‘Two hundred and fifty. That 
means one out of every twenty-eight in 
just one year. In twenty-seven more 
years we'll all be crazy. Just the same, 
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I don’t mind telling you I’d ruther be 
out on blue water putting the fear of 
God in a pack of murderous devils, than 
take a chance at home with that there 
mother-in-law of mine!” 

Van der Soom, the steward, was called 
Calamity Kate, because his troubles were 
fresh every hour. ‘‘Always pullin’ that 
sob stuff,”’ the Second Assistant explained, 
on introducing us. It was natural that 
the lantern he bore should be the ghost 
of his pet ambition. What Kate yearned 
for above everything was to be known 
as an intellectual giant. And in his opin- 
ion, the highest order of human intelli- 
gence was represented by the _ licensed 
marine engineer. He often told me how 
he had sweated to pass the engineer’s 
examinations. ‘The trouble was, I always 
got balled up on them ring-bolts. Never 
could get ’em through me head. (I en- 
joyed the idea of Calamity Kate’s going 
through life decorated more fantastically 
than any Hottentot, with ring-bolts through 
his head.) 

‘““Where I made my mistake, I looked 
at things from the wrong standpoint of 
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view. I should a’ gone to that there 
school in person. I’ve come to believe 
it’s plum impossible fer to larn ring- 
bolts by correspondence.” 

But Kate was not hopelessly crushed 
by this fiasco. He had his irised moments 
when he considered himself as high-eddi- 
cated—(he talked remarkably like Joseph 
Vance’s father)—as high-eddicated as any 
dude what ever enjoyed a university ed- 
dication at Harvard College. 

“T always ben a very deep thinker” 
he used to assert. “Tl go out with the 
boys for a good time. And then I’ll set 
there thinkin’, and I won’t hear a word 
that’s addressed ter me. And the boys’ll 
holler ‘Hey what’s eatin’ you?’ And 
I'll say, ‘Oh nothin’. Only thinkin’.’ ” 


What clear-cut, vivid creatures they 
were! Even at this distance of five sum- 
mers they are as real to me as if I had 
invented them all out of whole cloth. 
Perhaps because they had never grown up, 
I found the talk of these lovable Peter 
Pantheists altogether refreshing. When 
it comes to unadulterated human nature, 
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the Jack Tar products prove by test to 
be of an almost unbelievable purity. 

One day at mess, the talk veered around 
to my own profession. The Chief En- 
gineer said: “Here you are, Purser, I'll . 
hand you a fine idea for a poem. Why 
not bring Christmas down to date? In- 
stead of having the holy child born in 
an old-fashioned stable between the snort- 
ing of oxen and the lowing of cattle, 
have him born in a garage, amid the 
snorting of klaxons, the lowing of car- 
buretors, the grinding of valves and the 
hiss of the free air machine. And you 
could take and say something like this: 
There was chauffers in that country, layin’ 
down under their machines, keepin’ watch 
o’ their differentials by night.” 

With thanks I declined this original idea, 
explaining that, even if I succeeded in work- 
ing it up into verse with the quill of men and 
of angels, every magazine in America and 
England would reject it as blasphemous. 
Although I, for one, saw nothing blasphe- 
mous in the idea of divinity’s appearance, 
sharply outlined against the workaday back- 
ground of the twentieth century. 
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Tentatively, and somewhat sadly, the 
Second Mate remarked that he supposed, 
now I’d been to sea, I’d write a sea novel. 
When I said no, because, in seventeen 
crossings, I hadn’t learned nearly enough 
about salt water yet, the table suddenly 
beamed upon me. Up to that moment, 
their good-natured wish to be agreeable 
had evidently been tempered by the fear 
that, immediately on landing, I should 
bring disgrace on myself and them, by 
creating the sort of fiction which confounds 
the hatches with the lee scuppers, and 
the saloon with the bar. 

Then the Captain launched into a zest- 
ful denunciation of scribblers who pre- 
sume to meddle with salt water before 
having followed it in some more intimate 
capacity than that of passenger.. 

“T’ll start them fellers’ stories,” he 
growled, ‘“‘and the first sea-term they 
get wrong, I got to throw the book down 
and cuss. Why, some o’ them birds don’t 
know a marlin spike from a harpoon!” 

This Captain was the uncompromising 
sort of purist for whose austere taste the 
whole body of Shakespeare’s work would 
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be vitiated the moment he came across 
that unfortunate place in Hamlet about 
taking “arms against a sea of troubles.” 

I asked him what writers he approved 
of, and he said: “Conrad and Jacobs. 
But above all’”—Here his countenance 
was suffused with the holy light of such 
an enthusiasm as seldom is on sea or 
land; “But above all I got to hand it 
to Peter B. Kyne!” The Old Man pro- 
nounced this name as reverentially as 
if he were referring to Peter B. Shakespeare. 

“Right!”? thundered the Ounce, regis- 
tering strong approval. “I only wisht 
I could get a hold of that there Peter 
B. Kyne!” (They all seemed to enjoy 
rolling Peter’s full name luxuriously under 
their tongues.) ‘“‘I’d give him all kinds 
of great stuff for his tales.” 

‘Same here!” 

““Me too!” came from the others. And 
they made it clear that all mariners were 
ready to confer on the immortal Kyne 
the freedom of the seas, any time he 
showed up. 

I asked what writers they most dis- 
liked. They rose up together and dis- 
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membered Jack London. Their warmth, 
however, was not caused by London’s mis- 
use of sea-terms, but because the movies of 
“The Sea Wolf” had held up the seafaring 
man before all land-lubbers in such an un- 
fortunate light. 

“Why,” thundered the Captain, “the 
whole world went to that film. And 
now all landsmen feel sure that blood 
flows like water, out to sea. While the 
fact is (and here a note of injury crept 
into his voice), it’s God’s truth that if one 
of us officers lays a hand on a man ex- 
cept in kindness, it means litigation and 
trouble ’till further orders, and you run 
a good chance of losing your officer’s 
ticket.” 

“Mister,” cried the Ounce, ‘“‘my wife 
hadn’t never been ’board a ship till after 
we was married a year ago. Then the 
devil put it into her mother’s head to 
take Fanny to The Sea Wolf film. After 
that, the old woman made her believe 
I always knocked a coupla sailors on the 
head before breakfast just so’s to get 
up an appetite. She claimed I liked 
my sailors the way that guy in the Kip- 
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ling story liked his mutton chops,—raw 
and bloody. Mister, that London has 
done the seaman’s good name a pile o’ 
harm. I only wisht I had him here. I’d 
begin acting the way his own officers 
act. I’d seawolf him!” 

Here I suggested that Fate had seen 
fit to remove this author beyond the 
reach of all earthly first mates and their 
gory fists. But the Ounce expressed 
strong and definite convictions as to Lon- 
don’s whereabouts, and felt sure he was 
at that very moment getting back some 
of his own. 

After mess, however, he sought me out 
and added: “I been thinking over our 
talk. Understand, I want to be fair. 
In many ways I don’t think ‘The Sea 
Wolf’ ‘a bad tale at all. It’s interesting. 
It hustles right along and don’t lay down 
on the job. The sea-terms is used first 
rate. The only thing is, it gives us fellows 
an awful black eye. The mother-in-law 
is never satisfied telling my wife what 
a brute I must be, and pointing to that 
damned film to prove it. And for a long 
time after it showed in Brooklyn, the 
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neighborhood folks would come up to 
Fanny and ask: ‘Is your husband really 
one o’ them sea-wolves?’ Now, you 
know, that sort o’ thing ain’t right! Why, 
if you’re a Mate with any sense, and 
feel you’ve simply got to lick a sailor, 
you’ll invite him down somewheres among 
the cargo, away from witnesses. ‘Then, 
when he comes out o’ hospital and takes 
you into court, your word is just as good 
as his:? 


We are Cook’s tourists through life, 
hurrying breathlessly, ceaselessly from 
star to star of the terrestrial Baedeker. 
Seldom do we maneuvre ourselves into 
a position to loaf and invite. our souls, 
and those of others, for more than five 
consecutive minutes. 

The Millpolo offered generous antidotes 
for this state of things. Yet, despite 
all the human interest, I found a month 
of travel at nine knots an hour stretch- 
ing into a weary while. Peter was a 
resource. Whenever I sat on deck, watch- 
ing the huge rollers break across the bul- 
warks and wash over the hatches, the 
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httle, blue-jowled monkey would come 
and snuggle up in my arms, and explore 
my clothes scientifically, singing his absurd 
soprano trill at each discovery. 

One day he collected my watch and 
chain and the Captain’s gold pencil and 
started out on pleasure bent. Pursued 
over the whole ship by the whole per- 
sonnel, he sought the loftiest perch on 
board, and invited us in choice West 
African, to come and get him. When 
the boatswain arrived at length near the 
top of the mast, Peter chucked the pencil 
overboard, flung the watch at his pur- 
suer, who made a neat catch, and sub- 
mitted with such gracious resignation to 
arrest, that no one had the heart to put 
him in irons. 

But I had revenge. Peter’s favorite 
haunt was the galley. His favorite roost 
was the edge of the bucket where Oh 
Yes soaked peeled potatoes. His favor- 
ite food was nuts, which he would cache 
in his double chin until that organ grew 
quite hard, and more pendulous than 
the crop of a pelican. One day I crept 
up from behind and chucked him under 
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the chin, so that nuts poured from his 
astonished lips in one continuous stream, 
and sank under water among the potatoes. 
What Peter said to me might easily have 
been said by the Ounce to a mutinous 
crew. I retired victorious, feeling that 
all now needed to restore my complete 
self-respect, was to vindicate the honor 
of my profession in the eyes of the carp- 
ing seafarer. 

All the way across I had sat meekly 
by, while my shipmates reviled the makers 
of literature for their gross ignorance of 
technical sea-terms. So, at mess on the 
last evening, after listening to a specially 
virulent diatribe on this now threadbare 
subject, I innocently asked the Second 
Mate what a portreeve was. 

Now, here was a word that sounded 
technically nautical enough for anybody. 
But the Second looked over in foolish, 
blank appeal at the Ounce, who shot a 
bewildered glance at the Chief Engineer. 
The Chief first scratched, then shook, 
his leonine head. Whereupon all these 
queryings caromed to the Old Man, on 
whose brow stood drops which recalled 
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those I had seen there just before we 
had anchored ourselves to the cable in 
Gravesend Bay. He groaned in spirit, 
and gave it up. 

Mine was the luxury of the last word. 

“Well,”? I remarked crisply, “having 
proved that even such knowing old mar- 
ineers as you can fall down on a common 
sea-term, I hope that in future you will 
be a bit more tolerant of mere literary 
fellows who haven’t enjoyed your advan- 
tages.” 

I was glad there was no dictionary on 
board. For, from that hour until we 
docked at Le Ha&avre, and, in the pres- 
ence of the American consul, I signed 
a formal receipt for one cent, the Mill- 
polo was mine. 

All the same, I should like to have 
been (in safe hiding) where I could have 
studied the Old Man’s face when, after 
thumbing Webster, he discovered the lub- 
berly meaning of the word portreeve. 


x 
A WORD FOR ADAM’S COSTUME 


My quarrel with clothes is not so much 
that they mischievously invest common- 
place muscle, fat and skin with the glam- 
our of the mysterious and the forbidden. 
They do worse. They intercept from us 
the most health-renewing things in the 
world,—the actinic rays of the sun. 

Europe has begun to take the sun 
bath even more seriously than many 
Europeans take the water bath. In the 
smallest towns of certain countries you 
can now have helio-therapy for five cents. 
In France, Germany and Austria, sun 
lustration is rapidly assuming the aspect 
of a mystic and semi-religious rite. Huge 
tomes are appearing, with the doctrine 
that clothes repel from us other things 
almost as life-giving as actinic rays. They 
insist that when we dress like the other 
‘animals we shall be as healthy as they. 

These ideas have begun a slow drift 
across the Atlantic. The news is grad- 
ually spreading through the West, how 
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quickly and delightfully and thoroughly 
the sun can fortify and heal the body. 
In thickly populated Europe, this healing 
is usually carried on in some institution, 
behind screens of ground glass. And our 
land of the vast open and closed spaces 
is too mechanically following suit. Few of 
us have yet tasted all the pleasures and 
advantages of wearing Adam’s costume 
in the wild woods. 

Walking in conventional garb on a 
bright day often saddens me with a sense 
of waste. ‘Though I am not a loud dresser, 
it is as if my clothes and everyone’s clothes 
were sO many ugly noises close at hand, 
which kept us from enjoying superb and 
distant music. 

At the first plunge into the wilderness 
I revel in that opening contest with the 
sun, to see how fast one can bronze without 
blistering. In pilgriming from camp to 
camp I can hardly wait until out of eyeshot 
before tearing off my pleonastic garments. 
I look forward to those generous initial 
hours on the shore of some lovely and 
remote sheet of water in Maine, when 
clothes are exchanged for liberation of 
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spirit, and suddenly I feel myself in full 
accord with nature. 

If I had been born an ancient Persian 
—and perhaps I once was—I would cer- 
tainly have been a sun worshipper, because 
—like the hero of Sir Henry Newbold’s 
ballad, 


“‘T have loved the sun as well as any alive.” 


What more exquisite and convincing 
way of getting in touch with nature than 
to do it literally, in receiving that first 
golden and all-embracing kiss of the light 
of the world on your thirsting body? 
How it flatters the spinal marrow and 
makes you purr with sheer animal delight! 

And the unfortunate sense of touch, 
clamped and cramped all the winter and 
spring in a_ strait-jacket,—with what 
jubilance it emerges into liberty! To 
confine the pleasures of touch to the 
fingers is as narrowing as to confine the 
pleasures of thought within the minute 
area represented by the stock market, 
the baseball section and the Follies. 

I recall a glorious hour of emancipation, 
in a bog between Slaughter and Polly 
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Ponds. The pitcher plants and rare 
orchids which glorified it, appealed no 
more powerfully to my eyes than the 
red moss and the mud which [I trod ap- 
pealed to my luxuriously bare feet. Too 
much has been made of the lily and the 
orchid at the expense of the mud out of 
which they grow. I love the robust kiss 
of larch and hemlock on arms and chest 
and back. Later, when hardened, I go 
in for the more heroic caresses of spruce 
bough and blueberry bush. 

It seems to me that one can draw clos- 
est to nature on a sunny mountain,— 
the least appropriate spot for dressy dis- 
plays. The air that washes your body 
is pure and sweet. You are up nearer 
the sun, and his beams are more heavily 
fraught with actinic virtue for your veins. 
You can view the kingdoms of the world 
without being viewed by any of them. 
You are almost realizing the poet’s aspi- 


ration to 
“fling the dust aside, 
And naked on the air of heaven ride.” 


And you realize how appropriately Mr. 
Wells’s Men Like Gods dressed their part. 
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After weeks of this sort of thing you 
return to town, clad in a suit of mahogany 
clothes which makes more artificial ones 
seem almost an impertinence. At such 
times I wonder why the delights of Adam’s 
costume are not more popular. But then 
I snobbishly recall Remy de Gourmont’s 
remark ‘“‘Pleasure is a human creation, 
a delicate art, to which, as for music or 
painting, only a few are apt.” 

Sometimes I feel that the highest use for 
clothes is to harbor the implement with 
which one may jot down notes on the 
advantages of nudity,—that is, unless one’s 
ear is more prehensile of pencils than 
mine. For my pencil was shipwrecked 
during an absent-minded dive. And these 
reflections had to be painfully scrawled 
with a leaden sinker out of my flybook. 


XI 
WOODS HONOR 


THE fish are boiling up off the mouth 
of the brook. The city man in the bow |. 
of the canoe is a good fellow. He hap- 
pens to notice the wistful expression on 
the young guide’s face, and passes his rod 
back with, “‘Here, Bill, have a try.” 

Does Bill have a try? Not if he can 
boast a shred of woods honor. For the 
professional forest code obliges him to 
show his client, or “sport,” the best 
possible time. Still wistful, he hands 
the rod back with the guide’s stock brom- 
idiom: “It pleases me more fer to see ye 
ketch ’em nor to ketch ’em myself.” 

Honor is highly specialized in the woods. 
A guide must not blunder into trout 
holes, nor paddle like a sidewheel ferry 
boat. When stalking game he must not 
let the dry sticks do machine gun volleys 
under his feet. 

He must not “blow” on a _ poacher. 
Legality does not loom large in the great 
closed spaces. When it comes to the 
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game laws, every woodsman’s life is the 
dome of a many-colored glass house. If 
folks begin throwing stones, the edifice is 
doomed. ‘“‘Blowing” is considered almost 
as low down as appropriating another’s 
canoe or grub cache. 

The two major commandments of woods 
honor concern the chief essentials for pre- 
serving life and health in almost any 
emergency, and the respect and confidence 
of the city folks. The first command- 
ment is: Thou shalt keep thy dignity! 
It will not do for a guide to become ridic- 
ulous. If he does, the morale of his party 
is gone. And in a pinch he may not hold 
enough authority to exact the prompt 
obedience of his ‘‘sports” and thus save 
their lives. Let me tell how Alec pre- 
served his dignity, in spite of the lady 
sport and the Red Ibis. 

Old Alec, the dean of nies Allagash 
guides, was out fishing with a lady. That 
is, he was paddling, and the lady was 
trying to fish. Now, in few other activ- 
ities are sex differences more strongly 
marked than in this business of fly casting. 
Before they attempt a new cast, men- 
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folk generally manage to get the leader 
stretched out fairly straight, and the flies 
approximately at the surface of the water. 

Not so the ladies. Four out of every 
five of them feel a mysterious call to 
give the rod a ceremonious forward dip 
in preparation for the back cast. The 
start of this maneuvre looks charming. 
But it seldom works out so well. The 
line usually settles in concentric circles 
about the neck of the unfortunate male 
in the stern of the canoe. As for the 
keen little feathered hooks, they either 
make for his sweater, high up along the 
spinal column, out of reach, or else they 
afix themselves like sportive butterflies, 
to the lobes of his ears. 

In response to Alec’s “Keep that thar 
line comin’ all the time!” his passenger 
only dipped the rod more ceremoniously 
before each back cast. Alec performed 
miracles of dodging, as the hooks whistled 
about his ears. Dodging of such vigor 
would have swamped any waterman of 
less virtuosity. But it was all in vain. 
For at last the lady sport, obeying those 
strange dictates of sex, actually smote 
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the water with her tip, gave a dodge-proof 
heave,—and hooked the record fish of 
her career. 

When the whirling loops of line cleared 
away, there sat Alec, with the barb of 
the tail fly, the great Red Ibis, firmly 
imbedded in his nose,—lending superfluous 
color to an organ at all times sufficiently 
rubicund. And, as he vainly tugged it 
this way and that, the nose began to 
reciprocate and give an even more san- 
guine hue to the fly. 

At length he saw it was no use, plunged 
into his trowsers’ pocket for the faithful 
“‘toad-stabber,”” opened it, polished the 
blade on his thigh, and handed the knife 
to the lady sport. 

“What is this for?” she fluttered. 

“Fer to cut this here hook out o’ my 
nose.” ; 

She gave a little strangled scream. 

“Oh, I could n’t possibly do that! The 
very sight of blood turns me faint.” 

““Madame” returned Alec in his not-to-be- 
denied voice, ‘‘ye’’ve got it to do. Why, I 
would n’t take fi’ hunderd dollars an’ go back 
to camp with this here Red Ibis in my nose!” 
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The last commandment of woods honor 
is the most important: ‘Thou shalt not 
swamp! Canoeing is one of the chief 
modes of transportation in the woods, 
and often through stormy lakes and fiercely 
treacherous rapids. A _ single departure 
from cool generalship, an instant’s “un- 
handiness” with paddle or setting-pole, 
may destroy your passengers and your 
dishonored self. So there is no place 
for a canoe swamper in the forest scheme 
of things. He is a menace to society. 

All the more so because, curiously enough, 
the ability to swim seems to form no 
part of woods honor. ‘These guides and 
trappers and river drivers were born and 
brought up beside water, and have spent 
at least a third of their lives in imminent 
peril of drowning. How imminent, you 
may easily satisfy yourself. Try to stand 
on a wet log, even in still water, without 
letting it roll faster and faster beneath 
you. Or assume an upright position in 
the stern of a light canoe and guide it 
down a foaming, corkscrew channel, with 
a twelve-foot pole. 

These brave fellows ought to have 
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learned to swim as naturally as they 
learned to swear. But when you ask 
them about this detail, an involuntary 
look of distaste, verging on fear, comes 
into their eyes, and they mutter uneasily 
that they didn’t never have no time fer 
to larn. This is just what the sailor men 
say, too. Perhaps the circumstance that 
most of their male ancestors have died by 
drowning has bred a folk tradition of 
the inadvisability of entering the water 
under any pretext. 

Besides, even if a professional guide 
could swim, there is not much point in 
living on, once the report gets out that 
you have broken the chief commandment 
of woods honor. I remember how Jean 
swamped with his lady sport in Sisla- 
wockamus Rips. They emerged with 
merely the loss of the baggage and one 
temper. But inside of twenty-four hours 
the story had covered the whole region, 
as if broadcasted. And it was impover- 
ished as little in the telling as the tale 
which travelled in Lady Gregory’s play 
“Spreading the News.” 

Jean had been the jauntiest young guide 
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on the East Branch. But when he re- 
turned up river in a borrowed canoe, 
his woods honor was gone, and with it 
his livelihood as a guide. Following the 
savage law of the jungle, his comrades 
were unsparing with their jibes. And 
I have seldom seen anything more appeal- 
ing than his whipped cur expression as 
he left us for the slavery of the lumber 
camps. 

The first time I ever assisted in person 
at the death of a woods honor was when 
my brother Tom lost his. The circum- 
stances, I hasten to add, were so exten- 
uating that he has since grown another. 
Now Tom had never wet a pole in a rapid. 
As for me, I had never even been down 
one. But Tom is the dauntless sort. 
He volunteered to be my amateur guide 
down the vigorous reaches of the Allagash. 

There were two other sports in the 
party, the Pope and the Imp. Each 
had a professional to propel him. The 
Imp’s canoe pioneered ahead to find the 
channel. The Pope’s came last, ready 
to help us out of any tight place. But 
Tom asked no help from man. He was 
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superb. His pole and paddle could do no 
wrong, even in the “feather-white” stretto 
of Chase’s Carry. (Exactly who Chase 
was I do not know. But I have always 
thought highly of his common sense in 
carrying his canoe at this point.) 

The spring water in the bright, new 
tin pail under Tom’s seat was never once 
diluted with river drink. That is to 
say—until we reached the strong rapids 
that culminate in Allagash Falls, the Ni- 
agara of Maine. There the leading guide 
made a “misgo,” and yelled back to us 
to keep out from shore. Deafened and 
awe-struck by the music of the rock- 
shaking cataract ahead, Tom interpreted 
the yell to mean “‘inshore,” and promptly 
ran us on a rock. My bow paddle pushed 
back with perhaps excessive vigor, and we 
slid upstream into deep water. 

I do not know what made me glance 
around just then. I felt no jar. I heard 
nothing abnormal. It must have been 
telepathy. For when I looked back, I 
was alone in the canoe. 

Then a troubled radiance gleamed in 
the waters of the starboard side. And, 
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to my stupefaction, our new tin water 
pail, bright as Excalibur, struggled up 
from the lower depths. But, instead of 
a mystic hand emerging from a Tenny- 
sonian lake, there then appeared a number 
eight shoe of moderate attractiveness. 
For a brief moment it balanced the tin 
grail neatly in air. It was followed by 
the apparition of a dripping and furious 
Tom. How he and the bucket managed 
to make that neat exit from the canoe, 
without my knowledge or consent, will 
forever remain a mystery to all concerned. 

In a tactful silence we reached the 
head of the carry, and started to lug 
the ‘“‘duffle.” The silence was broken by 
the Pope, heavy with suppressed glee. 
“My dear Tom, when you have cooled,— 
I mean to say, dried,—-off a bit, I really 
must take occasion to tell you how splen- 
didly you kicked the bucket!” 

Then I witnessed the one cruel act 
of Tom’s kindly life. There is in Maine 
a certain little bird which I have never 
come across elsewhere. It is doubtless 
an irritating creature to have around at 
a time like this. When poor ‘Tom stum- 
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bled dripping ashore, one of these birds 
alighted on a tree over the landing. From 
time to time it gave vent to a peculiar 
refrain. Its voice was more conversa- 
tional than lyrical, as if it had been brought 
up chiefly on free verse. It sang in a 
bored, disillusioned way, as though some 
victim of a hazing party were being made 
to repeat a Pollyannesque formula without 
conviction. Looking straight at Tom, 
it remarked: “Three cheers!” That was 
the first and last time I ever saw Tom 
shoot a song bird. 

Yes, even for the amateur woodsman, 
Thou shalt not swamp, is the chief com- 
mandment of woods honor. But swamp- 
ing has this in common with so many 
other forbidden activities: it is not nearly 
so dishonorable if you can escape detec- 
tion. , 

Until I unexpectedly lost it, I was 
extremely proud of my own woods honor. 
I had guided tenderfeet down the swollen 
Allagash and the tricky Machias, without 
shipping a drop. And nothing was fur- 
ther from my confident dreams than to 
capsize in a small glassy lake. 
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Porcupine Pond cannot boast many 
large trout, but it has one attraction. 
At sundown during a particular week 
of midsummer, thousands of large, white 
millers hatch out on its bottom and, 
leaving their low-vaulted past, float to the 
surface, where they are greedily gobbled 
up by the frantic trout. For three-quarters 
of an hour every evening during that 
festival week, the whole surface is ashim- 
mer with debutante white wings, and 
asplash with the leapings of fish. 

Now I am known to the forest folk 
of Maine by the somewhat Indian-sound- 
ing title of The Man Who Walks Alone 
in the Woods. My idea of the perfect 
vacation is to shoulder a forty-pound pack 
and carry two fly rods across country 
from lake to river and from brook to 
mountain over a course of two or three 
hundred miles, stopping only long enough 
in each camp to skim the best it has to 
offer in the way of fishing, climbing, 
nature and human nature. My object— 
never yet perfectly realized—is to reach 
every camp at its psychological moment. 

This particular year I managed to make 
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Porcupine for the opening night of the 
White Miller show. Lon, the proprietor 
of its sporting camp, greeted me with: 
“Hark! They’ve just begun raisin’ up over 
the deep water. Hear ’em flop? Man, the 
pond’s fair alive with them moth millers!” 

Tarrying for no formalities, I grounded 
my pack, shoved the rod together anyhow, 
threaded the line through most of the 
guides, slipped a huge white feather-duster 
of a fly on the end of the leader, grabbed 
my foolish little landing net, and jumped 
into the first canoe in sight, without 
even loading a rock into the bow to bal- 
ance my account with it. 

A few earnest strokes carried me around 
the bend into the shadowy cove. Swish! 
swish! The line lengthened. The feather- 
duster tickled the surface. A violent 
splash! Down went the duster. And 
I was fast to the heaviest trout I had 
ever encountered in Porcupine. 

He took all the measures known to the 
gallant traditions of his kind. He did 
his best to foul the line among the pond 
lilies. He wrapped it around himself like 
a life preserver. He made three delight- 
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ful leaps while shaking his head in air. 
He dived under the canoe. He scraped 
his nose on the bottom and muttered 
savage threats. All no use. But by the 
time he was jaded enough to consider cap- 
turing, the visibility had grown very low. 

Shaking with eagerness (and with the 
instability of the stern-heavy canoe), I 
reached for the landing net. Now I 
dislike a large net. It makes things too 
easy for the fisherman. I mean the well 
known kind with a maw like a hockey- 
goal and a handle like a broom. My 
own is different. A small maiden could 
use it to confine her locks. Its handle 
is not five feet, but five inches in length. 
Cunning calculation, experience and a con- 
servative instinct are needed to do exe- 
cution with my net. 

But let us pause one moment and 
mark the distribution of forces in this 
naval engagement. My left hand grasped 
the rod. The senior inhabitant of Por- 
cupine, having dived under the canoe, 
was now on its left side. My unstable 
craft, with airy prow and deeply sunken 
stern, still described in air and water 
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an enlarged graph of my antagonist’s 
every gyration, as faithfully as the re- 
cording apparatus in the phonograph 
laboratory registers every flutter of John 
McCormack’s vocal cords. 

My right hand wielded the net. Now, 
if you have ever tried to scoop up a large 
fish with your right hand, on your left 
side, with the canoe tilting half out of 
water, you will recognize how foolish I 
was. I haled my prize in as close as 
possible. But there was life in the old 
fish yet. Straining, I extended the net 
as far as caution permitted. And still 
there was an inch to go. 

Of course, if at this point: I had only 
shifted the rod to the right hand and 
the net to the left, all would have been 
well. But my short-range view of Por- 
cupine’s leviathan worked against the 
necessary coolness of head—(though the 
temperature of the latter was soon destined 
to fall abruptly). Then too, the triumph 
of any angler—complete or incomplete— 
always varies directly as the square of 
his difficulties. It is more blessed to 
lure a minnow with magic art from the 
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all but impenetrable mazes of an alder 
thicket, than to haul in bovine three 
pounders amid the flawless comfort of 
Yellowstone Lake. Echoes of the Mar- 
quis of Montrose drifted through my brain: 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


I put it to the touch. My right arm 
stretched the one inch more. There was 
a cataclysmic splash. At one stride came 
the dark, as it came to the Ancient Mar- 
iner. I drank deep of the waters of Por- 
cupine. . . 

Struggling back to the sunset and even- 
ing star, I listened anxiously for ‘“‘one 
clear call for me” from possible witnesses 
of my downfall. It did not come. A 
bit of luck! Nobody had heard me swamp. 
Honor was still safe. I would just swim 
the canoe ashore, empty it, and sneak 
back under the providential cover of 
night, to cabin and bed and those two 
fingers of sunshine at the bottom of the 
flask. None need ever learn my shame. 
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But hold! What was that thrillingly 
familiar sensation in the left arm? What 
was it I grasped? Shades of Isaack Wal- 
ton, it was a fishing rod. A rod bent 
double under a powerful strain. The 
reel vented an abrupt sort of aqueous 
screech. Prosit omen! ‘The senior trout 
of Porcupine was still on! Furthermore, 
he had been galvanized into newness of 
life by having me fall on him. Ah, things 
were indeed going swimmingly. 

I trod water and worked the reel, check- 
ing his crazed rushes with difficulty. 
That little trick landing net was floating 
within reach. Having no other place 
handy, I put it on like the maiden’s hair 
net. 

It is odd how soon one tires of tread- 
ing water in hobnail boots and a woolen 
sweater, even though toying with a trout. 
Water is, at best, an unsatisfactory thing 
to kick. It never knows when it has had 
enough,—or you either. With appreciation 
I remembered some other lines by Tenny- 
son: 


“O let the solid ground 
‘ Not fail beneath my feet.” 
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Presently I concluded that something 
would have to be done. I wished to 
preserve honor; but I wanted that trout 
too. It was a problem how to keep both. 
It was a problem, that is to say, until 
I heard Lon wheeze. Distant sounds 
carry remarkably to an ear as close to 
the surface of still water as mine was. 

Lon wheezed and, I regret to say, 
expectorated. I could hear the tobacco 
juice strike the water beside the dock 
around the bend, with a sort of metallic 
impact. Perhaps I could arrange to keep 
both the fish and the honor. 

“Lon!” I observed in a muffled tone. 
Vocal sounds travel well when your mouth 
is as close to the water as mine was. 

“Hey?” answered Lon. 

“Come here.” 

“Whar be ye?” 

“Round in the cove. A little speed!” 

A canoe came nosing my way. Lon stood 
up, shaded his eyes against the last gleam from 
the west, and peered about him mystified. 

“Whar be ye?” 

“Sshh! Not so loud! Look here, I’ve 
got a good one,” 
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Lon’s moon-face appeared gliding above 
me. Lon’s moon-eyes took in the sit- 
uation. Lon’s moon-belly shook with inner 
commotion. 

“*Sh’d think ye hed!” 

He plucked my head dress and made 
to scoop up the fish. 

“Say, why don’t ye throw ’way this 
here teaspoon an’ git a net?” 

“Under the circumstances, Lon, that 
is an academic question. Know what 
an academic question is, Lon?” 

Snorts. Swoops. Splashings. Struggles. 
Violent wheezes and expectorations. Flop- 
pings of a large slippery body. 

‘Two pounds ef he’s an ounce! Best 
traout ever I seed in Porcupine!” 

We pulled the canoe upon a rock, 
emptied her and paddled to camp. 

On the way I made it clear to Lon 
that I would have let the fish go and 
slipped home unostentatiously had I not 
been satisfied that my honor was safe 
in his keeping. And Lon swore by the 
dingmaul of Doubletop Mountain that 
he would be a model of discretion. 

“Did ye think as how ever I’d squeal 
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on ye? Not but what” he added, as 
he built a roaring fire in my cabin, “Not 
but what that thar fish don’t do ye proud!” 

And yet, the following summer, when 
I reached Porcupine for the opening night 
of the great White Miller show, and 
shook hands with Lon on the dock among 
his sports,—how did the perfidious wretch 
greet me? 

“Now don’t ye go cuttin’ up no more 
o’ them shines!”” he admonished. And 
from the congregational laugh that arose, 
I gathered that Lon had “squealed,” and 
that my woods honor was with the trout 
of yesteryear. 


THE END 
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